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CHINA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


Arthur W. Hummel 


THE SUDDEN ECLIPSE of China from the West and her rise 
since 1949 to the position of a world power is one of the puz- 
zling events of our time. It is especially puzzling to the Ameri- 
can people, for we had come to believe that our political fu- 
ture was somehow linked to that of China, and that it was 
essential for world peace always to have China on our side. 

In matters so close to our feelings, it is not easy to take a 
philosophic or long-term view. As Professor L. K. Hsii of 
Northwestern University has reminded us, we Americans like 
to have our problems solved hurriedly and with finality. We 
like to feel that they have vanished and hence will not come 
back to plague us again. We want a good to be an unqualified 
good, a freedom to be an absolute freedom; and when our 
enemies surrender, we want an unconditional surrender. But 
this is asking for an end to problems, and to ask for that is 
really to ask for an end to all things. 

The Chinese confront the frustrations of life differently. 
For them, life is made up of problems—and always will be. 
Instead of trying vainly to eliminate them, they decide to 
live with them, thus hoping in time to wear some of them 
down. In short, they accept the fact that problems exist: 
death, taxes, government good and bad, young people, old 
people, and foolish people. ‘““The world is an inn,” says one 
of their proverbs; “seek not especially for an abode of peace. 
All people are your relatives; expect, therefore, trouble from 
them.” 
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I 


Many reasons have been offered to account for China’s drift 
into the communist orbit. The prevailing one is that owing 
to mismanagement after the war, our American officials “lost” 
China to the West. Though it is now clear that many things 
might have been done better, this explanation is really too 
simple, for it presupposes that we had the destiny of 500 
million people in our hands. Had we attempted by a lavish. 
expenditure of funds after the war, or by force of arms, to 
direct China’s affairs, it is highly improbable, in view of the 
state of mind of the Chinese people at that time, that we 
could have succeeded. What is more, the Congress would not 
then have sanctioned a vast new outlay of money, and our 
people were not in the mood to embark on a further adven- 
ture. The reasons for China’s decision to try the communist 
way (if indeed the common man made the decision at all) are 
many and complicated, and they go further back into history 
than we perhaps like to think. Though no one can presume 
to know all the reasons, a few that are not often mentioned 
may help to make the situation clearer. 

First of all, it is well to remind ourselves that communism 
as we know it today is strictly a product of the Western mind. 
It has no affinities, in other words, with any of China’s basic 
philosophies: Confucianism, Taoism, or Buddhism. Admit- 
tedly China, like other nations, came now and then under 
autocratic rule, notably in the 3rd century B.C. when for the 
first time the country was moulded into a unified state. More- 
over she has experimented with socialism: once in the 1st cen- 
tury, and again in the eleventh. But these social experiments 
were not based, as those of present-day communism are, on 
the class struggle, economic determinism, or dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

An important thing to remember about the decision that 
‘China made is the fact that for more than eight years she had 
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fought an exhausting and devastating war—not to mention 
the loss of Manchuria to Japan five years earlier. As the Japa- 
nese armies pressed inland, millions of harassed people 
trekked far into the interior to begin life anew, thus seriously 
disrupting normal family ties and time-honored obligations. 
Before long, inflation became so unbounded that multitudes 
knew not whether the funds they possessed in the morning 
would purchase anything in the evening. Owing to the nature 
of the agrarian economy, and also to disrupted communica- 
tions, it is hard to see how this inflation could have been 
curbed, short of the most brutal and autocratic methods. In- 
flation, as always, was accompanied by a collapse in moral 
standards, affecting all ranks of society. In such crises each 
person looks out for himself, his relatives, or his friends. 

It is conceivable that a change in the political organization 
of the Nationalist regime, had it been put into effect early 
enough, might have saved the situation. I refer to the one- 
party system which Sun Yat-sen adopted in the 1920's on the 
pattern of the Soviet regime. One must agree with our for- 
mer Ambassador to China, the late Nelson T. Johnson, that 
this system proved in practice to be a serious disadvantage. 
However well-intentioned the leaders of that day may have 
been, the one-party system did not allow sufficient scope to 
minority groups whose criticism was necessary to expedite 
reforms. 

The plight of the agricultural workers, who constituted at 
least 80 per cent of the population, was one requiring fore- 
most attention. As early as 1927, the Communist party, under 
the tutelage of Russian advisors, shrewdly perceived that the 
people could be won over if propaganda centered almost ex- 
clusively on this problem. Sun Yat-sen had indeed provided 
for this in his long-term program; for Livelihood was one of 
his Three Principles of the People, along with Nationalism 
and Democracy. But the farmer’s livelihood was not pressed 
vigorously enough. Though the communists concentrated on 
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this problem, they grossly overplayed the issue by the use of 
half-fictitious slogans such as “landlordism,” ‘“‘bureaucracy,” 
and “feudalism’”—far beyond the facts of the case. Lossing 
Buck’s pre-war studies of land ownership clearly show that 
tenancy was not nearly as prevalent as the communists, in 
their propaganda, made it out to be. Though serious in 
a few provinces, in others it was scarcely a problem at all. 
The real plight of the farmer was the destruction of his sup- 
plementary home industry by the influx of foreign machine- 
made goods under a low 5, per cent tariff imposed on China 
by the treaty powers. Articles which the farmer had once made 
for himself during the slack winter months could not com- 
pete with foreign goods. The communists solved the problem 
(if solution it can be called) by state control of the land and 
by drafting surplus farm labor into other occupations. 

It may well be that the most potent influences which in- 
duced China to try the communist way—apart from the mis- 
eries the people endured as the result of a long war—are those 
that are rooted in historical events of the past one hundred 
years. I refer to the political, economic, and cultural humilia- 
tions she experienced at the hands of the great powers, in- 
cluding Japan. How deep and widespread these resentments 
were can scarcely be realized by those who have not lived 
among the people in the past forty years, or have not read 
attentively the many books and articles which the Chinese 
have written on the subject in their own language. The story 
is likewise told in hundreds of textbooks used in the schools; 
the unlettered were informed by students declaiming in the 
villages. The descriptive term used to sum up this history is 
Ch’in-liieh Chung-kuo: “The Plundering of China by the 
Powers.” 

Naturally there are two sides to this story, and when told 
apart from the social and historical context, it lends itself 
easily to overstatement if not distortion. The Chinese officials 
were in part to blame: they had been slow to fall in with the 
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ways of the West, and too often were uninformed, uncoop- 
erative, and obstructive. Yet irrespective of how these events 
are interpreted, they cannot be made to read well. “The 
West,” said the late George Sarton, “was not content merely 
to steal the material resources of the East; it was bent on de- 
stroying its spiritual heritage.” Though an overstatement, this 
is close to the Chinese way of putting it. 

What the Chinese people resented most were the so-called 
“unequal treaties” which the European powers and Japan 
imposed upon them as a consequence of defeat in war. The 
first defeat came in 1842 in the war which England waged, in 
part at least, to establish the principle of free trade. As a con- 
sequence of that war China suffered the bombardment of 
Canton, the loss of Hong Kong, and the imposition of an in- 
demnity of 21 million Mexican dollars, of which 6 million 
was to pay for Indian opium which Western merchants had 
smuggled into China and which the Chinese officials had de- 
stroyed. Most of the privileges which England won in that 
war were written into treaties which China subsequently 
concluded with other powers under what was called the “most 
favored nation treatment.” In time China granted two other 
privileges whose disadvantages her officials did not foresee: 
the right of foreigners to be tried in their own courts, and the 
leasing of landed concessions in the coastal cities over which 
the Chinese authorities had no control. Gradually, too, the 
Customs Service and the Salt Administration came under in- 
ternational control with a view to servicing foreign loans. 

The second defeat came in the wars of 1858-1860 which 
England and France waged in the Tientsin-Peking area in 
order to press further claims, among them the right to sta- 
tion envoys in the capital city. Again China was made to pay 
an indemnity of 8 million taels to be divided equally between 
England and France in order to defray the cost of that war. 
Because Chinese troops had mistreated and killed thirty-nine 
British and French prisoners, the vast area of the Emperor’s 
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Summer Palace, the Garden of Perfect Brightness (Yuan 
Ming Yuan), was ordered destroyed, its great buildings and 
literary treasures burned, and its paintings, jades, and bronzes 
carried away. These acts took place at a time when China 
was politically and militarily helpless owing to incompetent 
Manchu rule and to rebellion which for fifteen years devas- 
tated all of South China. 

One by one surrounding states which for centuries had af- 
firmed allegiance to China were wrested from her: the Loo- 
choo Islands in the 1870’s, Annam in the 1880's, Formosa in 
1895, and Korea in 1910. Not content with the seizure of 
Formosa in her war on China in 1895, Japan exacted an in- 
demnity of 230 million taels payable in seven years with 
interest at 5 per cent. Formosa, it must be remembered, is 
inhabited by Chinese and had for fifteen centuries been re- 
garded as a part of China. By a treaty signed the following 
year Japan demanded the privilege (which by the “favored- 
nation” clause accrued to other powers) of carrying on manu- 
facturing and industry in any trading port, the commodities 
so manufactured to be free from all taxes: a crushing blow to 
the later development of China’s own industries. It is not 
surprising that this decade of the 18g0’s is known to the Chi- 
nese as the era for “cutting the melon” (kua-fen)—the decade 
when China was all but dismembered. France claimed an im- 
portant harbor of South China, with railway and other rights 
in China’s southwest; England claimed the Yangtze Valley 
as her commercial sphere; Germany the port of Tsingtao with 
railway rights in Shantung; and Russia steadily enlarged her 
hold on Manchuria. In 1900, a year of drought and famine, 
occurred the Boxer Uprising which the Manchu Court for its 
own purposes directed against foreigners. In retaliation for 
this desperate outburst the powers imposed an indemnity of 
450 million taels payable in thirty-nine years at 4 per cent, 
a sum amounting, it is said, with interest to about 775 mil- 
lion dollars in terms of American currency. Of this sum Rus- 
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sia demanded the largest portion, though her losses were 
comparatively small. 

Most resented because most vivid in the people’s memory 
were the encroachments on Chinese sovereignty which took 
place during and after the First World War. Within two 
weeks after the war began Japan laid claim to Germany’s 
holdings in Shantung. A few months later, early in 1915, 
Japan confronted China with the nefarious Twenty-one De- 
mands. In 1917 the United States entered the European war. 
Fearing that Japan might join Germany as an ally, and wish- 
ing to allay Japan’s irritation at the anti-Japanese agitation on 
our Pacific coast, we concluded with Japan the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement. In that document we declared that in view of 
Japan’s nearness to China we regarded her as having special 
rights in that country. To the consternation of the entire Chi- 
nese population and to the amazement of the world, Japan 
interpreted this declaration as full approval by the United 
States of her China ventures, particularly in Shantung and 
in Manchuria. Although this Agreement was cancelled in 
1923, after the Washington Conference, the injustice of it 
was not soon forgotten. 

When the terms of the Versailles Treaty of 1919 were an- 
nounced, China’s cup of bitterness was full. Having been 
persuaded to favor the allies in the European War, China 
fully expected that Japan’s unjustified seizures in Shantung 
would be restored to her. To her utter astonishment, how- 
ever, Japan’s claims were confirmed. May 4, 1919 thus became 
a black-letter day in Chinese history: the beginning of student 
demonstrations and strikes which continued for many years 
throughout the land. The nation at last became aware that 
power rules the world; that it is not enough for a people to 
have a civilization, they must have guns and aeroplanes as 
well. The feeling of disillusionment that was piling up at this 
time and earlier is dramatically set forth in a letter which 
G. Lowes Dickinson, the eminent Greek scholar of Cambridge 
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University, wrote to his friend the novelist E. M. Forster 
after a trip he had made to China in 1913. Referring to a con- 
versation he had with a Chinese student, Dickinson wrote that 
one of them said to him, “The powers put their foot on China 
and say, ‘Get up you brute.’ ‘I’ll get up,’ says China, ‘when 
you take away your foot!’ ‘No, you first get up and I'll take 
away my foot.’ ”’ 

China’s difficulty in adjusting to the West is in part due to 
the fact that in the course of her long history she had de- 
veloped another concept of law. In Confucian China, law 
had never been disassociated from ethics. Laws were not rigid 
abstract principles to be applied impersonally throughout. 
A judge was expected to take into account the subtle extenu- 
ating circumstances that render one case different from an- 
other. Laws in effect were persuasive and hortatory; the ap- 
peal was to the moral sense of the offender and was aimed 
more at transformation than at punishment. The goal was to 
re-establish the offender, as far as possible, as a self-respect- 
ing member of society. It was expected that civil disputes 
would, more often than not, be settled by compromise or by 
the mediation of friends and neighbors. More than any other 
people, the Chinese have prized what John Fletcher Moul- 
ton, Lord Chief Justice of England, once called ‘Obedience 
to the Unenforcable,” doing what you should do even when 
no one makes you do it. The idea that one may engage in acts 
which in their effect are wrong, so long as there is no law 
against it, was repugnant to the Chinese moral sense. To 
abandon sympathy and the humane feelings that belong to 
man as man, seemed to a people long trained in the Confu- 
cian tradition to be highly improper. 

Before concluding this analysis, admittedly incomplete, of 
why China took the communist path, one point more must be 
made: The Chinese people were tired—tired not only of 
fighting an eight-years’ war, but tired of the unending accom- 
modations they had so long been making to the West. For a 
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hundred years they had been confronting decisions that West- 
ern contacts had imposed upon their minds. They had con- 
tinually been absorbing new ideas and practices, and this 
could not go on without loss of their cultural identity. The 
time had come to pull down the curtain for a while, take 
stock of their own civilization, determine who they were and 
what they had. The point is well brought out by Austin 
Coates in his book Invitation to an Eastern Feast: ‘““Which 
standards of morality, what to preserve, what to forget, what 
courtesies, what dress, bread or rice, chop-sticks or forks, 
mahjong or jam sessions.” Since accommodation to the West 
had neither won respect for China’s ancient civilization nor 
hope of economic betterment, and since there was no way 
out but to make herself strong by adopting outright the 
mechanized power of the West, the path that Russia had 
taken seemed to many at least worth trying. The decision was 
made all the easier by prevailing trends in popular literature. 
For, beginning about 1927, a new literature had arisen based 
on Russian and French models: in particular the short story 
depicting with stark realism the lot of the poor and needy. 
The trend was away from the “genteel tradition” to violent 
denunciation of established patterns of thought. In short, 
literature became from this time forward a weapon in the 
class struggle. Distinctions based on wealth and privilege, 
which never appeared great in China’s socially democratic 
society, were now portrayed in the blackest colors. 


II 


All this is part of the background leading toward eventual 
communist control of the mainland in 1949. Now that this 
regime has been established, what are the prospects, if any, 
that the people will in due time discard it, or what may be 
more likely, modify it in the direction of older norms? The 
right of revolution against cruel and tyrranical rule was 
debated in China fully two thousand years before it was dis- 
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cussed in Europe. Openly advocated by the philosopher 
Mencius, it became a basic concept in Chinese political 
theory, the accepted procedure in the rise and fall of all the 
dynasties. It is a democratic doctrine in the sense that a ruler 
derives his power from the will of the people, who in their 
turn express the will or Mandate of Heaven. “The people,” 
says a Chinese proverb, “are like water which can support a 
boat but can also capsize it.’”” Those who have lived in China 
before and since the overthrow of Manchu rule in 1912, who 
have witnessed many swift changes through the years, are 
inclined to think this doctrine still holds. 

Not a few present-day observers, on the other hand, take a 
more pessimistic view. They declare that the communist sys- 
tem is there to stay; that the Chinese people are now con- 
fronted with a totally new force in the world which has in it 
mysterious powers and techniques capable of altering the 
mentality of a people as surely as science now has the power 
to make new substances at will. Within a generation or two, 
they say, the Chinese people, youths in particular, will lose 
the memory of their heritage like a man who has forgotten 
his name. One wonders how these prophets would explain 
the revolt from tyranny and the long memories of a freer 
society displayed by the heroes of the recent Hungarian 
revolution. Is it not fair to suppose that there lurks in this 
doctrine some unconscious homage to overt power, accept- 
ance of one kind of truth, the quantitative, as over against the 
qualitative? Worship of power has as its basis a dehumanized 
view of life which is by no means confined to communist 
societies. 

In the long view the really interesting question is not what 
communism is going to do to mainland China, but what 
China is going to do to communism. To be sure, the new 
regime has altered many aspects of Chinese life. It has brought 
order and system where once there was too much laissez faire; 
it has done much for sanitation and health; and by develop- 
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ing industry it has broadened immensely the means of liveli- 
hood. Yet what has been changed so far is the system, the 
economic and political framework—not the basic cultural 
norms. To alter the basic patterns of thought, the guiding 
principles of life, would require a superior philosophy—and 
that the communist leaders do not have. It must be added 
that they have rewritten their own long history in terms of 
the class struggle and of economic determinism. But contrary 
to the general view, they have not destroyed the ancient 
books; instead they have taken pains to build up existing 
libraries. Then, too, they have engaged in extensive archae- 
ological investigations and have supported museums—all with 
a view to preserving the national heritage. They are aware 
that only by stimulating pride in the nation’s past can they 
build up the nationalistic spirit on which their system de- 
pends. 

China’s culture is not so fragile that it can be obliterated 
by a few willful men. The truths which her great men enun- 
ciated are not the kind that can be argued away; they are 
not the product merely of the analytical intellect, but em- 
body the deepest intuitions of the race. They belong to the 
world’s great storehouse of self-evident and universal truths, 
and they remain impervious to time. Truths of this kind, 
though lost in one place, survive in another; neglected in one 
time, they reappear in another. They are the truths that are 
needed above all in days of distress. 

In the course of her history China has experienced at least 
five periods of renaissance—and in due course she will ex- 
perience another. Not infrequently these rebirths have oc- 
curred when the nation was in greatest peril. Landscape art 
reached its highest level when the Court was fleeing south- 
ward from nomad invaders. Novels and dramas flourished in 
a period of Mongol rule. Historical, literary, and textual 
criticism were pursued with the greatest tenacity and success 
in the decades when the Manchus were overrunning the land. 
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Though the transformations that the communists have made, 
or will make, are not to be slighted, it is still worth remem- 
bering that the Turks ruled Greece for four hundred years 
but affected the Greek spirit very little. Britain’s long rule 
over India, though more benevolent, did not deflect the 
Indian mind from its lasting search for the ultimate truths of 
life. 

It.is in flouting some of the deepest intuitions of the race 
that the communist regime is most vulnerable. One of these 
is the dignity of the human personality—perhaps the greatest 
discovery the human race ever made. The grand contribution 
of China to the world does not lie in the realm of political or- 
ganization and theory, nor in the control of nature or inven- 
tions for the good of man, though much has been done here, 
but in the place she gave through the centuries to ordinary 
men in society—the intensive thinking her people have done 
on man’s proper relationships with other men. One needs 
only to read the Analects of Confucius to realize that matters 
affecting personal dignity have there an importance ttan- 
scending every other good of life. Besides this precious gift 
all others sink into insignificance. Man is not a machine, and 
the humblest Chinese will not endure to be treated as such 
if he can help it. He will forego every other benefit to think 
of himself, and to be thought of by others, as a person and 
not a thing. This has been the accepted norm for twenty-five 
centuries, and no revolution that China can undergo will 
permanently undermine it. 

‘No failure like a harsh success,” said the author of Moby 
Dick. This is equally a Confucian principle which the com- 
munist rulers of China have been flagrantly violating. One 
wonders how long they can do so with impunity. In the 
Chinese view it is not enough for an act to have a desirable 
purpose; to be good it must be carried out in the right way, 
without damage to the self-respect of the persons concerned. 
In mature living one is forever called upon to maintain a 
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fine balance between morality and aesthetics—the one is as 
important as the other. Right must be accompanied by tact, 
by good taste, and good form. Mere observance of a law, a 
rule, a principle is not enough. The flaw in human behavior 
adheres not to the act itself, but to the selfishness or the at- 
tachment which lies behind it, for it is from the spirit in 
which a thing is done that we learn what the doer’s real in- 
tention is, the direction of his mind. To be bent on gaining 
ends, irrespective of the means employed, is a fatal weakness 
in totalitarian systems which people with a keen social and 
moral sense will not accept indefinitely. Unless the system 
takes into account these human values, it will be overthrown. 
When that happens it will be something else. 

There is another principle in the philosophy called Tao- 
ism which tends to modify extreme positions. The idea here 
is that if you push a thing too far, it will revert to its opposite. 
For every extreme you pay for it in another direction. In the 
Taoist view, “everything comes back to its roots’: where 
there is a going there must be a returning. “To be great,” 
said Lao Tzu, “is to go on. To go on is to be far. To be far 
is to return.” If you straighten a stick too far, it will become 
crooked again. If you sharpen a blade too much, it will get 
dull again. In short, if you want everything to go just one 
way, you are likely to lose in another. And what is more, you 
may not be able to keep what you have. 

Instead of writing China off—as so many seem now to be 
doing—we should study her more intensively than ever. 
Nothing would hearten the people behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain more than to hear, in all the ways that are possible to 
them, that we respect their traditional values, their history, 
their philosophy, and their art—even though we cannot re- 
spect the intentions of their present-day rulers. We need to 
do all in our power to erase from the minds of the people 
the memories—true or false—of past humiliations which their 
leaders group under the umbrella-word: “imperialism.” The 
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spirit of nationalism which sometimes worries us has a deeper 
significance than we are apt to suppose. We think of na- 
tionalism mainly as a form of political and economic self- 
assertion, and this is partly true. But it is more. Behind the 
nationalism, not only of mainland China but of the entire 
East, there is a cry for self-respect, the cry of people who feel 
themselves disregarded, their religious aspirations overlooked, 
their technological backwardness derided, their languages 
considered unworthy of serious study: their culture cheap- 
ened in the eyes of the world. 

Pending the day when China is once more open to unre- 
stricted travel and study—as in time it will be—we should 
provide more opportunities for qualified students to go to the 
East: if not to mainland China, at least to Japan, Formosa, 
or Hong Kong. They should go for the sole purpose of study, 
with the mentality of learners rather than teachers. Having 
imbibed understandingly and sympathetically the lore of the 
East, they would be in a position to communicate it to great 
numbers of students in this country, not in the form of 
dryasdust items of learning, but as timeless wisdom belong- 
ing not to one country but to the world. Having thus ac- 
quired a command, let us suppose, of the Chinese language, 
they could cooperate with competent Chinese and Japanese 
scholars in providing us with translations of the great Dynastic 
Histories which to most of us in the West are still sealed 
books despite the fact that they tell a longer and more de- 
tailed story of man’s doings than the history of any other 
people. But what is equally necessary, they could provide us 
with any number of guides and study helps to all the various 
aspects of Chinese life and thought. There is a plethora of 
such helps for the study of Greece and Rome, but for a com- 
prehension of China’s equally old and still living culture 
these are deplorably few. Equipped in this way, we could 
claim to be living in a truly round world, mentally as well as 
geographically speaking. 


ASPECTS OF JAPANESE HISTORY 
REEXAMINED 


Walter R. Fee 


WHENEVER one ventures to reexamine a part of the assumed 
historical record and to suggest modification of commonly 
accepted views, one nowadays is in danger of being regarded 
as a “revisionist.” This identifies him as a partisan adven- 
turer who is somewhat more than unwilling to let previously 
established conclusions about important matters stand as 
determined truth. The special connotations of the term are 
fairly recent. Until the years following the First World War, 
it was pretty much taken for granted that major trends, move- 
ments, and critical events in the life of man should be peri- 
odically reexamined in order to come closer to the truth, or, 
failing that, at least to chart more adequately the vast area 
of pertinent fact and opinion which surrounds the truth. In 
either case, the results of this reexamination were generally 
held to constitute the legitimate and desirable business of 
the respected scholar. But in recent years it is more frequently 
assumed that the reexaminer is a special pleader who wishes 
to make the story of a major development or event appear 
to be decidedly more favorable to the participants in the 
drama than the current one, and especially at a time when a 
considerable weight of responsible opinion is satisfied with 
the current interpretation. A reexamination of a major ques- 
tion is all the more troublesome a venture if there is pre- 
sumed to be individual guilt occasioned by human error in 
the decisions affecting the course of a movement or the deter- 
mination of an event. 

This narrowing of the view with respect to historical re- 
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examination is unfortunate. It tends to identify the scholar as 
being for or against a particular, and often limited, inter. 
pretation rather than as one engaged in the necessary periodic 
reexamination of significant matters. In the light of these 
observations and at the risk of being labeled pro-Japanese, I 
shall present a somewhat more favorable view of certain de- 
velopments in recent Japanese history than the ones com- 
monly expressed. 

I propose to reexamine on a broad canvas some of the lines 
of thought that were operative in Japan primarily, though 
not wholly, in the years between the two World Wars, I 
would attempt a fuller understanding of certain national at- 
titudes and policies displayed and developed in the recent 
decades of Japanese history. I attempt this not so much from 
the point of view of the Western scholar looking at Japan 
and East Asia from the outside, as from the point of view of 
one attempting to look about this area from within. This is 
a difficult thing to do. In one sense it is impossible. The his- 
torian examines and evaluates from the platform of his own 
cultural environment. When he comes to determine fact, 
evaluate motives, or criticize judgments relative to the his- 
toric decisions of a people whose culture is substantially differ- 
ent from his own, he faces extraordinary difficulties. The 
Japanese, like other peoples, have acted upon the basis of the 
compelling circumstances of their own total cultural environ- 
ment. The foreigner cannot fully enter into or comprehend 
the reality of this milieu. To the extent that he cannot, or 
does not, he is limited in his understanding of what that 
people have done, and why, and to what seemingly strange 
ends. 

Moreover, my interest there is not with the particulars of 
recent Japanese history. I am not concerned, for example, 
with an intricate maze of diplomatic events in which a criti- 
cal message was not received at the time when it was sup- 
posedly received, a situation which led to certain assumed 
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consequences; or with a significant view expressed by a re- 
sponsible statesman which did not in fact influence policy 
when we previously thought it had; or with a decision which 
was not put into effect when we had supposed that it had 
been. The consequences of step by step decisions—crucial in 
determining the responsibility for the catastrophe which wid- 
ened and deepened through the years and eventually over- 
whelmed the Japanese people—will have to await the pains- 
taking examination of staggering masses of material. My in- 
tention, instead, is to examine certain fundamental Japanese 
political, economic, and cultural points of view as they were 
expressed in national policy during the last several decades. 
I wish not to judge these points of view by Western stand- 
ards of value and morality, but rather to insist that they be 
carefully considered. 


I 


Approximately a century ago Japan emerged from a self-im- 
posed period of more than two hundred years of near isola- 
tion from world activities. This happened at a time when 
the Western European nations were extending their power 
over the lands and peoples in East Asia. In this process, China, 
Japan’s respected neighbor, was gradually subjected in vari- 
ous ways to the will of the West. Having refused to make 
concessions voluntarily to the demands of the Western bar- 
barians or to attempt serious adjustments to Western pres- 
sures, she lost her sovereignty piecemeal, and her status as 
an older Great Power disappeared. From the latter decades 
of the 19th century Japan followed a different course. She 
sought to develop within her own country the necessary basis 
for the power that western nations enjoyed, and, in addition, 
to imitate the methods and procedures which they followed 
in exercising that power. Official missions by the dozen were 
sent to Europe and the United States to study, to question, 
to examine, and, on their return home, to recommend. West- 
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ern machines, processes, industrial and financial organiza- 
tional plans—all the mechanics of an industrial civilization 
were transplanted and served the purpose of developing the 
base for Japanese power. Far-reaching and significant changes 
appeared in Japanese culture; and as a consequence, there 
gradually developed in the West two images of the Japanese. 
The first was the concept of a vigorous, culturally adaptable, 
imitative, competitive people—charming in their gardens; 
enjoying doll festivals, puppet plays, and cherry blooms; ar- 
ranging flowers and writing extraordinary seventeen-syllable 
poems. The second, developing at a later date, was of a peo- 
ple obsessed with military virtues, arrogant, intolerant, bru- 
tal, inhuman, and determined in due course to dominate Asia. 
Meanwhile, of course, the Chinese remained the good people 
of Asia: friendly, economically backward, intriguing, mys- 
terious, and wonderful subjects for missionary activity and 
for Western business enterprise. (The time had not yet come 
when China would be really troublesome and exasperating 
to the West.) 

Against this lightly traced background, I propose to com- 
ment briefly on three matters: first, the Japanese conception 
of their role in Asia; second, the strength and influence of 
the Japanese democratic movement; and third, the character 
and extent of westernization in Japan. 


II 


Japanese policy with respect to the Asian World, particularly 
the Chinese, Korean, and East Siberian parts of the Asian 
continent, has been a matter of great importance in Japan. 
Her point of view can be understood only in the light of de- 
velopments in this area over several centuries. 

From the 16th century, Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and English explorers, missionaries, and _ traders 
roamed among the islands and coastlines from India to the 
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Central South Pacific. Impelled by a powerful force com- 
pounded of Renaissance energy, economic power, royal am- 
bition, and Christian conviction, these Europeans invaded 
this vast expanse of ocean and island half a world away 
and in time gained territory, dominated native governments, 
and enjoyed economic advantages. Gradually they came to 
be looked upon by the native populations as intruders, in- 
vaders, and conquerors. 

In the 17th century Japan herself began the long process 
of expansion which would bring her to defeat in 1945. In 
the beginning she took for granted her right to the Ryukyu 
Island chain curving from her southern shore toward For- 
mosa. To the north, like close stepping-stones from Hokkaido 
to Kamchatka, the Kurile Islands were partially explored and 
inhabited in the southern portions by persons presumed to be 
Japanese. ‘There did not appear to be at this time any com- 
pelling reason for these islands to be a part of the Russian 
Empire. Japanese fishermen discovered the Bonin Islands in 
the early 17th century and the expanding process was begun. 
At this time China was by far the greater Power and in addi- 
tion was the respected teacher of Japan in those achievements 
of the mind and heart which form the valued substance of 
a civilization. The prestige of China, however, was to be no 
greater deterrent to the expansion of Japan than were the 
accomplishments of Greece before the expansion of Rome. 

In the 17th century the Japanese were essentially an agri- 
cultural, fishing, and seafaring people. It would therefore not 
be strange if writers, political leaders, and subjects among! 
them were to dream of their nation’s expansion among these 
islands where European flags curled in the tropic winds or 
on the mainland where wealth, power, and prestige were 
found. The beginnings of a conception of the nation’s destiny 
were encouraged at least by the existence of European power 
in East Asia. Particularly from the middle of the 19th century 
this national dream of greatness stimulated Japanese minds. 
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By persons outside Japan this movement has been character- 
ized in general terms as aggression, as political and economic 
domination implemented by force and carried out with a 
cynical disregard for international good manners. The move- 
ment, naturally enough, has not been evaluated in Japan in 
these terms. 

Among the exponents of national expansion was Okawa 
Shumei, a graduate of Tokyo Imperial University in 1911. 
He became head of the Asia Studies Program in Hosei Uni- 
versity and later advisor to the Asian Investigation Bureau of 
the Manchurian Railway Company. Among his published 
works were: “Japanese History Through 2600 Years,” “His- 
tory of the Invasion of Eastern Asia by America and Eng- 
land,” “Establishment of Greater East Asia,” “History of 
European Immigration,” and “A Survey of Mohammedan- 
ism.” (None of these books has been translated into English; 
the titles given here are translations.) It may be noted that the 
first three books were published in the period 1930 to 1933. 
His ‘‘Japanese History,” an excessively patriotic account, was 
a national best seller, going through twenty-four printings 
and selling 358,000 copies in two years; and both it and the 
later “Establishment of Greater East Asia” reflected a popu- 
lar, and possibly a majority, national point of view. Mr. 
Okawa traced the emergence of the Greater East Asia idea 
from the middle of the 19th century, where it grew out of the 
desire of Japanese leaders to revive the strength and improve 
the character of their country at a time both of great domestic 
upheaval and of Western pressures for unknown purposes, He 
speaks of the need for national “renovation.” In the later 
years of the 19th century this term had frequently been used; 
it is difficult to know precisely what is meant by it, but I 
think it is intended to suggest that Japan has a mission in the 
world, is not prepared at the time to carry it out, and should 
make the necessary changes in her system and submit to the 
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necessary sacrifices so that she may accomplish her national 
purposes.* 

Mr. Okawa also gives much attention to conflicts between 
Asia and Europe in the past. He discusses such topics as Asia 
and Greece, the Huns in Europe, Mongolians in Europe, 
Moslems in Europe, world domination by Europe, the revival 
of Asia, and the relationships of Asia, Europe, and Japan. 
More particularly, Mr. Okawa makes certain points quite 
strongly: in the years following the First World War, the 
League of Nations was a machine for perpetuating the status 
quo as desired by the victor nations. Asia has been victimized 
by Europe and this situation must be changed. In the process, 
Japan must assume leadership. ‘There must be a cooperative 
effort on the part of Japan, Korea, China, Southeast Asia, 
even India, and while it shall be under Japanese leadership, 
it is not to be construed as one wholly to be brought about by 
force, though this may be necessary in some degree. Refer- 
ence is made to the ideas of the Indian philosopher Tagore 
that it is the Japanese mission to lead Asia, that East Asia 
must be united against Europe, and that Japan must assume 
leadership in creating this union. For the Japanese, one of the 
principal prerequisites for this mission is the study of the 
“national learning’’—1.e., a devoted attention to those things 
which contribute to the unique character and the unity of 
the Japanese people. 

One of the more interesting aspects of this view of the 
Western invasion of Asia, the inevitable conflict between the 
two, and the Japanese national destiny for leading Asia in 
the struggle, is the extent to which the West may have been the 

1In this connection it must be realized that the Japanese language is not 
a vehicle for clarity of statement. Instead, it operates to express approxima- 
tions and generalizations. It requires the reader to fill in the shades of mean- 
ing which he believes appropriate. Generally, the Japanese writer does not 
wish to be held to definiteness of statement. It is wiser in his judgment, and 


certainly better writing, to give the reader maximum freedom in interpreta- 
tion. This is as true in political writing as it is in their literature. 
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unwitting teacher. It is, of course, commonly assumed that 
Japan is an imitative nation, that she has learned much from 
the West in all branches of formal knowledge, and that she 
has slavishly followed Western practices wherever possible 
in the establishment of her own modern civilization. Within 
carefully drawn limits this is correct. At the same time, I 
think it may be reasonably assumed that she also learned 
something of Western diplomatic methods, Western imperial 
ambitions, Western international] friction and competition, 
Western contempt and hatred for Asians on more occasions 
than one likes to recognize, Western dependence upon power, 
and the discrepancies often noted between Western profes- 
sions and Western acts. All these things after her fashion 
Japan could also imitate to advantage. It is not amiss for the 
West to realize that it may have been quite as influential in 
Asia through the power of some of its less happy attributes as 
well as through the impact of its accepted virtues, 

In calculating Japan’s role in East Asia, the Japanese con- 
sidered China to be the central problem. Beginning in the 
18th century this ancient country to which Japan culturally 
owed so much had been increasingly victimized by the West, 
so that by the early goth century, Chinese power was gone 
and confusion prevailed. I need not here attempt an evalua- 
tion of the several factors that contributed to the decline of 
China; but from the Asian point of view, Western responsi- 
bility in the case was clear. 

At the same time, Japan was convinced that the situation 
in China had important implications for her own future. 
China was the stage where Western competitive interests were 
established and where they were playing their several roles. 
Japanese opinion was sharply divided on the question of 
whether her policy should be one of peace and cooperation 
with China against the West or one of vigorous, domineering, 
and aggressive measures against China in a competitive situa- 
tion with the West. In the years between 1911 and 1931 these 
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two views were contested bitterly. Immediately following the 
First World War, when the world climate of opinion (or at 
least that part of it to which we like to refer) made much of a 
world safe for democracy, a war that had been fought to end 
wars, a League of Nations to ensure peace, a liberal, demo- 
cratically organized, peace-oriented nation as the great goal 
of all right-thinking people—in these years the cooperative 
peaceful policy toward China prevailed in Japan. This did 
not mean that Japan had forsaken her mission of Asian lead- 
ership. It meant only that some Japanese believed there were 
other means than marching men to achieve it. And for the 
time being, at least, these men were in a position to maintain 
their views. 


III 


This would seem to be a logical point at which to turn to a 
consideration of the second general question: a consideration 
of the strength and influence of the Japanese democratic 
movement. The first World War, the more influential role 
for Japan in world affairs, economic expansion and war pros- 
perity, the stimulating possibilities of the democratic move- 
ment, all had a tremendous impact upon the Japanese nation 
in the years immediately following the defeat of Germany. 
These years may be compared to the time in Japan after she 
was opened to the West in the middle of the 19th century. 
Again Western ideas, dress, jazz, books—all the trappings of 
the current West were in evidence. Japan seemed to be in a 
second frenzy of westernization. The war had resulted in an 
extraordinary extension of Japanese economic advantage in 
the world of manufacturing, trade, and finance. The nation 
had become one of the so-called Great Powers and now shared 
space at the table where world leaders made decisions. Her 
empire had been extended substantially and her national 
prestige among Asians, to her great satisfaction, had grown 
markedly. The War for Democracy had brought these ad- 
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vantages. While by no means liked by her Western nation as- 
sociates, she certainly was not ignored by them. 

In this setting much attention was given to the develop- 
ment of democracy, the growth of democratic institutions and 
practices, the defense of a liberal policy in government, and 
the goal of international peace. On these matters Japan ap- 
peared to be in harmony with the prevailing sentiment among 
the victors in Europe and America. The intelligentsia dis- 
cussed these and related ideas at great length. Walt Whitman 
became the literary representative of democracy and the in- 
spiration for leading novelists and poets. Dr. Yoshino of 
Tokyo University and Dr. Oyama of Waseda University be- 
came the champions of the democratic movement in Japan. 
They appealed to America to support the young Japanese 
who were opposing in their own country national policies 
based on reactionary and narrow-minded despotism, mili- 
tarism, and imperialism. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that these were years 
of considerable intellectual confusion in Japan. In addition 
to the emphasis upon Western democracy there was also much 
attention given to the implications for the country of the 
great growth in the power of finance capitalism. ‘There was 
much interest also in the meaning and growth of socialism 
and the possibilities of communism, for the impact of the 
Russian Revolution in Japan was great. The government 
permitted discussions of these matters, and faculties of uni- 
versities, students, and citizens discussed them freely. The 
intellectual landscape was full, even cluttered, and, certainly 
in the minds of many, disorganized. One of the leading novel- 
ists of the time, Arishima, may be taken as an example of the 
situation which prevailed in many minds. This young man 
studied at Hokkaido University and was much influenced 
by the Christian atmosphere which prevailed there. He later 
studied history and agriculture in the United States. He be- 
came interested in the political implications of Whitman’s 
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poetry. Later he traveled in Europe and developed a passing 
interest in socialism and anarchism. He eventually distributed 
his large farm in Hokkaido to peasants and committed sui- 
cide. 

In many quarters outside Japan it was taken for granted 
that she would become a democratic nation. The steps taken 
and the accomplishments in this direction were duly noted 
as evidence of an expected sequence of events. ‘There was 
not too much question of the certainty of the end result. It 
was not fashionable to be pessimistic on such a matter after 
the copious blood-letting of World War I, followed by the 
organization of the League of Nations which would facilitate 
peace and a democratic spirit among men. Within Japan 
there were, of course, parliamentary institutions, political 
parties, and eventually in 1925 manhood suffrage. ‘These were 
not, however, very close reproductions of their western coun- 
terparts. Japanese political parties were often groups of men 
without programs or established principles for action. The 
individuals within them shifted allegiance from one leader 
to another. The politician’s vote was not difficult or expen- 
sive to purchase. Political corruption was open and evident. 
There was little interest in or conception of the role of the 
public servant and leader responsible in important measure 
for the well-being of the nation; and the public, conditioned 
historically to a position of meekness and subservience, con- 
tributed no significant criticism. The antics of legislators in 
the National Diet served to discredit the democratic idea 
which presumably Parliamentary Government represented. 
In the view of General Ugaki, a Minister of War in five cabi- 
nets between 1924 and 1929, yet critical of Japan’s military 
policy, Japanese politicians and party leaders were fully as 
responsible for the sorry events after 1931 as were the mili- 
tary. 

Moreover, the none too vigorous democratic sentiment in 
Japan was not encouraged by the action of the United States 
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in inserting the Oriental-exclusion clause in the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. This act cut Japanese pride deeply and, 
when placed beside American democratic pretensions, led 
only to a cynical and often amused response. Had Americans 
been seeking to kill any Japanese sympathy for the sentiments 
of individual dignity and human equality, it would have been 
difficult to find a more useful device. To be sure, the Ameri- 
can citizen can perhaps understand the greater importance 
of political and economic considerations in determining im- 
migration policies, but the Japanese without benefit of our 
tradition had greater difficulty. Against this broader back- 
ground the remark of a California Senator at the time the 
Japanese immigration issue was under discussion leaves one 
with a feeling of helplessness. The gentleman remarked that 
if the growth of Japanese population in California were not 
stopped, it would mean “‘the end of the white race in Cali- 
fornia, the subversion of American institutions, and the end 
of our Western civilization.” The immigration matter gave 
support to those Japanese who accused the intellectuals among 
them of being led by British and American propaganda to 
support abstract theories of racial equality and sentimental 
pacifism and to equate international justice with the order 
established by the victors and sealed in the Versailles Treaty. 
These principles, which were taken by many in the West to 
be a reasonable basis for progress toward international sanity, 
were indeed supported by many Japanese; but they were in- 
terpreted by others in Japan as perpetuating Japanese sub- 
ordination and dependence on the West. 

No one quite knows what democracy really meant to any 
Japanese at this time. In a cultural setting with a divine Em- 
peror, a devotion to ancient clan and family solidarity, and 
historical tradition which had in it nothing of Greek human- 
ism or Roman law and essentially nothing of the philosophy 
of individualism, it is unlikely that the Japanese concept of 
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democracy any more than vaguely paralleled the Western 
concept. As for Westerners, when they talked of the growth 
of democracy in Japan, they appear to have envisaged, for the 
most part, the transfer of the Western system to Japanese soil. 
This view seems strange, but for those persons not troubled 
much by the controlling power of a nation’s cultural tradition 
for its future, it is understandable. I venture to suggest that 
the true character of the democratic philosophy and practice 
did not penetrate very far into the fabric of Japanese life. As 
in the later decades of the 19th century, the world outside 
Japan was too easily impressed with surface manifestations 
of a transformation to what the West conceived to be the 
system of the future. 


IV 


The question of the westernization of Japan is the larger 
whole of which the Japanese democratic movement is a part. 
The character and extent of the westernization process is an 
intriguing problem in many ways. For the most part it has 
been studied from the Western point of view—from the point 
of view of the active, not the passive, agent. For the past cen- 
tury Japan has been continually confronted with the prob- 
lem of adjustment to the stronger political, economic, and 
military power of the West. At the same time she has re- 
mained the conscientiously proud heir of an ancient cultural 
tradition which deeply influences her thought and conduct. 
She has voluntarily, often enthusiastically, sought from the 
West those components of its power which she could borrow, 
reproduce, or develop for her own purposes without destroy- 
ing basically her own national character. The conspicuous 
result of this is that she is today, and has been for the last half 
century, relatively speaking, the most advanced country po- 
litically and economically in Asia. Her industrial and finan- 
cial development, her technical skill, the industry of her peo- 
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ple and their devotion to national duty, her insistence upon 
having a national mission in a world full of national missions 
are plain to any student. 

These evidences of westernization may easily obscure the 
continued existence of uniquely Japanese values. Japan’s 
progress in Western modernization, her citizens believe, has 
demonstrated her right to be a leader of East Asian peoples, 
but she wishes to be a leader among them as an Asian people. 
It was something of this view which existed at the end of 
World War I. Japan had become a world power. She had 
demonstrated her strength and her usefulness. However, in 
the course of her association with Western nations in the 
years following World War I, theoretically as an equal, she 
became dissatisfied with her role in world affairs. Japanese 
leaders judged that their country was becoming merely an 
appendage to European and American power, with the con- 
sequent loss of opportunity for Japan to assume leadership 
in Asia. 

Leadership in Asia meant, among other things, that she 
act consistent with the requirements of her own distinct cul- 
tural tradition. She could not be a weak copy of a foreign sys- 
tem. So it was that in the latter years of the 1920’s a reaction 
developed against Western influence, and greater attention 
was given to native values. This reaction was stimulated by 
numerous circumstances: the refusal of Western nations to 
give public recognition to the principle of racial equality; 
the record of a League of Nations which represented inspir- 
ing principles of international cooperation ‘yet acted in re- 
sponse to the nationalistic self-interest of its most powerful 
members; the existence of a weak and divided China which 
Japan considered hostile to her own national interest and in 
which western influences were at work without particular 
regard to Japanese interests; and the failure, I suspect, of 
Western leadership to assess with reasonable accuracy the 
powerful cultural forces existing in the East Asian world. 
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Strong and vigorous national policies appeared necessary, and 
gradually the military authority gained power from an in- 
tolerant nationalism which fed on bitterly debated interna- 
tional issues. 

This reaction against the West was not without its critics, 
but the movement was nevertheless a declaration that the 
Japanese historical tradition, Japanese national interests and 
values made a wiser guide for the future of the nation than 
were Western principles, values, and standards. 

One of the greatest living novelists in Japan today, Tani- 
zaki Junichiro, has concerned himself with this major issue. 
In his early career he lived the life of the Westerner and was 
much impressed with it. But by the mid-twenties his point of 
view changed. In 1925 his novel A Fool’s Love appeared. 
Here he emphasized the terrible results to come to man and 
country from a fondness for Western ways. The Japanese 
tradition must be the guide for Japan. In a later work, re- 
cently translated as Some Prefer Nettles, he continues to strug- 
gle with the issue of Western versus native influence in the 
lives of young and old, man and wife, boy and girl. ‘Tanizaki 
is respected and his views are influential. 

The years from 1920 to 1940 were turbulent, trouble- 
some, and tragic for the people of Japan. There were conflict- 
ing currents of thought and competing views as to her proper 
role in the new world order. She was, after all, young in the 
ways of the world and only a few years removed from a 
medieval environment. It is a mistake, in my judgment, to 
treat these years primarily as a time in which an arrogant, 
military people made an absurd bid to rule a sizeable fraction 
of the world. To be sure, its leaders felt that Japanese prob- 
lems could only be solved and dreams realized by resort to 
force. In this respect the West had been an effective teacher. 
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V 


In the intellectual void left in Japan by her defeat in the 
Pacific War, that nation again seeks an appropriate national 
conviction as a foundation for national policy. It is not easy 
for the foreigner to comprehend the nature of the search 
which today stimulates the thoughtful Japanese. He still seeks 
to reconcile the pervasive qualities of the Western world with 
the historic character of his own. He is a product of an island 
empire, lovely and old, already packed with people and with 
a million more to come year after year. His land is a short 
step from the Asian mainland where historically significant 
cultural movements have developed which have vitally af- 
fected his own well-being. He understands and has an “at 
home” feeling for the Shinto divinities of his forests and 
mountains. He is also in significant part a product of the 
Buddhist tradition; and he is at least vaguely aware of its role 
as a world teacher. Moreover, he is in substantial part a Con- 
fucian who appreciates the significance of accepted virtues in 
the destiny of nations and of men. He knows his nation’s 
history, its moments of greatness and weakness, its historic 
spots, its shrines and its temples. Naturally, for him there is a 
Japanese way of life and for the most part it is good. 

He knows also that the impact and power of the West 
stand for different sentiments, values, and virtues with which 
his country must come to terms. But what terms? He still 
faces the task of adjusting his traditional civilization to the 
expansive, penetrating Western civilization compounded 
from Greek, Roman, Judeo-Christian, scientific and indus- 
trial elements. While Japan is devoted to her past and will 
not easily abandon it, she must change. She seeks compro- 
mise in the process. ‘Thus far I venture to suggest that the 
character and extent of westernization are much less exten- 
sive than we in the West customarily believe. 

I trust I may be excused for commenting on the obvious. 
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At the present time the intelligent, reasonably patriotic, 
thoughtful Japanese citizen still faces the old questions: What 
is Japan’s role in Asia? What is her proper relationship to the 
peoples about her who are in the midst of great difficulties? 
How does she support her national life? What are her na- 
tional purposes and goals? It is taken for granted that she has 
a significant and inspiring role to play, a responsibility and a 
national purpose. Perhaps these questions are now more in- 
sistently asked because of her defeat. The defeat, however, has 
not created the questions but merely emphasized the need for 
answers. 

The decade following World War I was a crucial period in 
Japan in determining the certainty of the catastrophe which 
followed. In these years, Japan accepted in her dilemma, in 
the fashion that people accept national decisions, a domineer- 
ing, aggressive, and arrogant solution to her difficulties. Her 
questions remain. There will be new answers. For our part, 
with greater knowledge, more wisdom, and less self-assurance, 
we may make a more fruitful contribution to the adjustment 
of Asian issues in the future than has been the case in the 


past. 


FREEDOM ROAD: NAT TURNER 
Russel B. Nye 


(Reprinted here is the story of Nat Turner and the small but 
bloody rebellion he led. It is taken from Mr. Nye’s A Baker's 
Dozen: THIRTEEN UNUSUAL AMERICANS,! a collection of biographi- 
cal sketches of remarkable personages whom the author introduces 
as the kind usually relegated to footnotes, all more or less famous 
in their day but now passed into oblivion. For none of them is it 
claimed that they had any major influence on the course of his- 
tory, nor that the record is unjust in bypassing them; yet all of 
their lives may be retold without debunking or glorifying, because 
they are all, in one fashion or another, intrinsically interesting 
persons, and because they are all parts of the intricate web of in- 
terwoven patterns that makes up the fabric of history.—Editor) 


NEITHER THE INSTITUTION of slavery nor its abolition became 
an important issue in the United States until the third decade 
of the 19th century. Dissatisfaction with the system had been 
expressed since early colonial days, but not until after the 
Revolution, after the enunciation of 18th-century ideals of 
liberty and equality, did Americans give serious thought to 
the slavery question. Jefferson himself, after all, inserted a 
stricture against it in the first draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Washington, it was believed, expressed doubts 
about it. To the generation that founded a néw nation on the 
belief that all men possessed a natural right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, the existence within it of slavery 
seemed to deny its basic principles. 

Northerners and Southerners generally agreed that the 
system of slavery was bad, and that something should be done 


1 Copyright 1956, East Lansing, Michigan State University Press. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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about it. After the turn of the century sentiment against 
slavery increased, encouraged by church groups and organ- 
ized antislavery societies. The twin problems of how and 
when to do something received thorough discussion, partic- 
ularly in the South. There were various schemes—gradual 
emancipation, establishing colonies in the West, paying 
slaves wages so they could buy their freedom, and others— 
none of which satisfied slaveholders or antislavery societies. 
The American Colonization Society, formed in 1817 to collect 
funds for the transportation of Negroes back to Africa, found 
after years of trying that its venture was too expensive to be 
practical. Nevertheless, through the eighteen-twenties, North 
and South alike tried to find some solution to the slavery 
problem. 

By the eighteen-fifties, all this had changed. Southern lead- 
ers proclaimed the virtues of slavery as the best, perhaps the 
only foundation for a truly free society. Southerners who ex- 
pressed sympathy for Northern or antislavery views were 
sharply warned. Antislavery societies that once drew their 
main support from Southerners disappeared below Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line. Antislavery Northerners travelling in the 
South were watched, jailed, sometimes beaten. Books were 
censored, mails inspected, strangers questioned and searched. 
The South was pro-slave, incontrovertibly and aggressively 
so, ready to call slavery a “positive good” and to fight a war 
over it. There were many reasons for this shift in the attitude 
of the South. One of them was a short, pious Negro named 
Nat Turner. 

Nat was born on October 2, 1800, in the slave quarters of 
Benjamin Turner, a well-to-do planter of Southampton 
County, Virginia. Nat was not a strong or healthy boy, and it 
was assumed that he would never be particularly valuable as 
a slave. His mother, a recent arrival from Africa and still half- 
savage, was convinced that her son was destined for great 
things—he had a birthmark, he could remember events (or 
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so she claimed) that happened before he was born, and he 
sometimes sat still and quiet, as if hearing faraway sounds, 
From the day of his birth Nat Turner was accepted as dif- 
ferent. 

It was true that Nat, even asa child, was not like the other 
Negro children. A moody, quiet boy, he preferred to keep to 
himself, displaying none of the friendly gregariousness char- 
acteristic of the slave quarters. Most of all he seemed to be 
curious about everything. He probed into machinery to see 
what made it work, constructed models of strange inventions, 
asked questions about everything he saw—about why the sun 
shone, or the stars moved, and other things that the Negroes 
did not know. He tried to make paper, gunpowder, and 
chemical potions, running wildly complicated experiments to 
see what things were made of. 

Somehow Nat taught himself to read, a tremendous ac- 
complishment for a slave. He never remembered how he did 
it, except that one day all the letters suddenly fell into place 
in his mind. There was not much for a Negro to read except 
the Bible, so Nat pored over it for hours, mixing what he 
found there with the African lore he learned from his mother 
and the highly emotional evangelism he heard from the Ne- 
gro preachers. By the time he was sixteen, he had a consider- 
able reputation as a sage among Southampton Negroes, who 
often asked his advice in making plans to steal, run away, or 
otherwise deceive their masters. 

Nat, his grandmother remarked, “had too much sense to be 
of much use to anybody as a slave.” She was quite right, for 
he was not rugged enough to make a good field hand and he 
had a bad habit of disappearing into the woods for weeks at a 
time. Turner never accounted him as valuable property, and 
when he died Nat’s ownership passed to Turner’s brother, 
who sold him to Thomas Moore. Moore died and left him to 
his son Putnam. Moore’s widow married Joseph Travis, who 
kept Nat (though Putnam Moore owned him) and got as 
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much work out of him as he could. Travis was an easy mas- 
ter, allowing Nat to do much as he pleased since he was not 
a troublemaker. He never stole, rarely drank, bothered no 
one, and kept to himself. Because he could read and knew 
the Bible he was in demand as a preacher, though he was 
never licensed. 

When he was about twenty-five, Nat began to hear voices, 
first at night, later in broad daylight. The thunder spoke to 
him, promising to reveal “all the knowledge of the world,” 
the revolutions of the planets, and the secrets of life. All 
around him he began to see strange signs. The veins of leaves 
appeared to be hieroglyphs in an unknown language; he 
found drops of blood in an ear of field corn and peculiar hu- 
man forms drawn in the sand. Looking up at the sky one 
night, he “saw the forms of men in different attitudes, and 
there were lights in the sky, to which the children of dark- 
ness gave other names than what they really were, for they 
were the lights of the Saviour’s hands, stretched forth from 
east to west.’” He was not sure what the voices said, or what 
the signs meant, but he was convinced that God was trying 
to get a message through to him in some way he could not yet 
translate. 

A few months later he had a vision that he understood. 
Working in the fields one day he heard a voice from the sun 
telling him he had been chosen for a great mission, for ‘the 
time was fast approaching when the first should be last and 
the last first.” There would be signs, the voice said, that 
“would make known to me when I should commence the 
great work, and until the first sign appeared I should conceal 
it from the knowledge of men.” Nat obeyed, and waited for 
the sign, but it was not until 1828 that the voice spoke again, 
ordering him to be baptized so that he could carry out his 
duties as God’s anointed agent. Since Negroes were forbidden 
the rites of white churches, he was doused in a creek by a 
jackleg preacher; at the precise moment of his immersion a 
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thundercrack split the sky, pierced by a voice telling him that 
he “must fight against the serpent.” It took two more years 
for the precise nature of his fight to be explained to him. 

In the spring of 1830 Nat ran away from Travis and hid 
somewhere in the woods for nearly three weeks. Living in 
solitude on only what food other slaves smuggled to him, he 
had a series of visions that clarified everything. ‘I saw white 
spirits and black spirits,” he said later, ‘“‘engaged in battle, and 
the sun was darkened, the thunder rolled in the heavens, and 
blood flowed in streams, and I heard a voice saying, ‘Such is 
your luck, such you are called to see, and let it come roughly 
or smoothly, you must surely bear it.’ ’’ Nat’s mission was to 
lead a slave rebellion. 

It is not surprising that Nat’s messages came to this conclu- 
sion. Thoughts of freedom were never far from the surface of 
a slave’s mind since the day the first Dutch ship discharged 
its load of Africans in America in 1619. There had been slave 
revolts before, a long history of them dating back to the early 
18th century. Thirty years before Nat’s vision one Gabriel 
Prosser tried to form a slave army to take Richmond, claim- 
ing that “we had as much right to fight for our liberty as any 
man.” Prosser’s plot was nipped in time, and thirty-five Ne- 
groes hanged for it. Only eight years before, in Charleston, 
South Carolina, thirty-seven Negroes were hanged as accom- 
plices of Denmark Vesey, a free black who also attempted to 
organize a revolt. Few Southerners had forgotten the great 
and bloody slave insurrection in Santo Domingo, where hun- 
dreds of whites died at the hands of slaves in 1791. Nothing 
struck terror into the South more swiftly than the prospect of 
a slave revolt, and Southampton County, with ninety-five 
hundred Negroes and sixty-five hundred whites, was no differ- 
ent than any other Southern community. People lived with 
it, rarely mentioned it, and barred their doors at night. There 
was a great deal more to the antebellum South than magnolia- 
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scented mansions, ladies in crinoline, courtly gentlemen, and 
the tinkling banjoes of happy darkies. 

Nat returned to the Travis farm and reported his vision to 
several other slaves. Within a few days Negroes for miles 
around knew of Nat’s plot, but in the deep-seated slave tra- 
dition of silence, no Negro said a word to a white man. Nat 
found two or three slaves interested in following his voices, 
and after consulting the omens, chose July 4, 1830, as the 
day when the great uprising should begin. On July 4 he was 
ill, a clear indication that he had made the wrong choice. 
Nearly seven months passed before he received another sign. 
On February 12, 1831, a solar eclipse “darkened the sun” ex- 
actly as his vision had foretold, but he heard no voices with 
instructions. Still he waited, until on August 13, he received 
the sign he needed. On that date atmospheric conditions were 
such that the sun rose with a greenish tint (a phenomenon 
noted as far away as New York City), changing to blue, then 
white in the afternoon, with a black spot on the sun’s surface 
visible to the naked eye. “As the black spot passed over the 
sun,” Nat decided, “so shall the blacks pass over the earth.” 

August 13 was a Saturday. What he did during the next 
week no one knows, but on the evening of Sunday, August 
21, Nat and four slaves (Sam Francis, Hark Travis, Henry 
Porter, and Nelson Williams) met in the woods with a bottle 
of brandy and a stolen pig. They drank the brandy, roasted 
the pig, and planned the revolt. Around midnight they were 
joined by another slave, Will Francis. Nat and Hark pro- 
posed that the killing begin with their own master, Joseph 
Travis, after which they would travel swiftly from farm to 
farm, gather the slaves, and kill whites without mercy until 
Southampton County belonged to the black man. 

Nat was not a cruel man, but his voices had informed him 
long ago that killing was God’s will. The six slaves set out for 
the Travis farm about one o'clock in the morning of August 
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22, joined by another slave named Austin on the way. A 
search of the Travis barn turned up some hatchets, an axe, 
and a ladder. Neither Travis nor his wife heard them place 
the ladder against the house, nor Nat climb through a second- 
story window, tiptoe down the stairs, and unbar the door for 
the six waiting Negroes. Nat, armed with a hatchet, led the 
slaves up the stairs to the master’s bedroom. It was dark and 
he could not see well. His first blow struck Travis a glancing 
blow on the face. When Travis staggered up, Will split his 
skull with an axe. At almost the same moment Travis’ wife 
and two older boys died under the hatchets of Hark and Sam. 

Nat and his group spent little time at Travis’. ‘Taking four 
muskets and some powder and shot, they started for the farm 
of Salathiel Francis, owner of Sam and Will. At 2:45 a.m. 
they hammered at Francis’ door. When he opened it, Will 
killed him with his axe. Then they killed the rest of the 
family. They passed up Mrs. Harris’ house, a half-mile down 
the road, for some inexplicable reason, arriving at Reese’s 
farm about 3:30. Here they left three dead. By 4:00 a.m. they 
were at Wiley Francis’, but Francis, already informed of his 
brother Salathiel’s death by a loyal slave, drove them off with 
gunfire. Nat and his men made no attempt to storm the house 
and went on. 

The next stop was Mrs. Turner’s, two miles to the north- 
east. As yet there was no general alarm, though slaves from 
the Travis and Salathiel Francis farms had spread the news to 
a few of the families in the vicinity, some of whom, accus- 
tomed as most white people were to wild Negro rumors, were 
only half-convinced. The message spread swiftly on the slave 
grapevine system, however, and on the road to Turner's 
Negroes drifted in to join Nat, one by one, until there were 
about fifteen in his band. Mrs. Turner had not been warned. 
She died, her sister died, and her overseer, aroused from his 
sleep, rushed out of his room to meet Will’s deadly axe. After 
leaving Turner’s the group divided, half-a-dozen or so fol- 
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lowing Nat toward Whitehead’s, the rest taking a different 
route to Bryant’s farm. At Bryant’s no one escaped. At 
Whitehead’s all died except young Harriet, whom a loyal 
slave hid under a bed. At William Williams’ farm Mrs. 
Williams, up and dressed, saw the slaves approaching and hid 
in the bushes, where someone found her, marched her into 
the house, and shot her across her husband’s body. 

By early morning of Monday, August 22, there were more 
than forty Negroes, in groups of six to twelve each, ranging 
through the countryside. Trajan Doyle was killed on his way 
to the mill with a load of grain. Henry Harris’ family, warned 
by a mulatto girl, escaped to the woods; the Richard Porter 
family owed their lives to the same girl. Mrs. John Williams 
and her child, coming to visit Mrs. Nathaniel Francis, both 
met death on the road. Of Peter Edwards’ slaves only old Jeff 
gave his master warning; the other five Negroes joined Nat, 
and a neighbor shot them when they returned the next day. 
Captain Barrow, who heard from one of his slaves that “the 
British were coming,” waited for his wife to dress. She took 
too long, and the invaders cut his throat while his wife 
escaped out the back door. Mr. Bittle, warned by his Negroes, 
kicked off his shoes and won a footrace to the swamp, where 
Nat’s group lost him. George Vaughan, riding on his way to 
a fox hunt, was himself run to earth and decapitated. 

By eight o'clock in the morning the majority of the house- 
holders in the area, realizing that something was happening, 
were up and armed. These houses the slaves passed at the 
first show of resistance; they had only a few guns and wanted 
easier prey. One or two bands tried to storm the farmhouses, 
losing a few dead in the process, and at least one group of 
insurrectionists lost heart and went home. Some farmers 
simply refused to believe the news. These men and their 
families died swiftly. Many Negroes fled to the woods until 
it was over, acting on the time-honored slave principle that 
it was best to stay away from trouble. Some slaves warned 
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their masters, some did not. More than a few stayed to defend 
their owners, fighting beside them with forks and guns. But 
a shockingly large number joined Nat. 

Nat’s rebellion came as a complete surprise. Whether Nat 
was aware of it or not, on August 21 many Southampton 
farmers were at a huge camp-meeting in Gates County, North 
Carolina, thirty miles away. Since such revivals might last 
two or three days, Nat had planned better than he knew. At 
about nine o’clock of Monday morning, August 22, a rider 
on an exhausted horse dashed in with the news. The camp- 
meeting dissolved in panic, wagons and buggies careening off 
for home, the horses lashed by frantic, swearing men. In 
Southampton, -at about the same time, the militia officers 
began trying to gather men, a difficult job since communica- 
tion among the scattered farms was slow, and some of the 
militiamen were already dead. 

At noon of August 22 at least one militia company was 
organized and on the roads looking for Nat’s slaves, but since 
the insurrectionists had split up, reports of them appeared 
from several places at once. The reports had to be coordi- 
nated, outlying farms warned, white men armed, women and 
children collected in some safe place, and pursuit of the 
rebels organized. The false rumors of a British invasion, cur- 
rent until mid-morning, hampered the militia’s work, nor 
was it at all clear for several hours how widely the revolt had 
spread. Despite the fear and confusion, Southampton began 
to recover rather swiftly from the initial shock. Groups of 
women and children were herded into defensible farmhouses; 
others were sent under guard to Jerusalem, the county seat. 
Militia officers set up a command post, organized road pa- 
trols, and sent couriers to nearby towns. By late afternon the 
report reached Richmond that eight hundred armed slaves 
had killed a hundred whites, sacked five towns, and were 
spreading a path of destruction across southern Virginia. 

Nat’s forces by afternoon numbered about sixty, partially 
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mounted on stolen horses, armed with hatchets, axes, razors, 
scythes, forks, and a few guns. Though militia sighted the 
insurgents from time to time, the Negroes melted into the 
woods and swamps at the first shot, to re-form somewhere 
else. By this time Nat, knowing he had lost the advantage of 
surprise, realized that his forces were neither large enough 
nor sufficiently well-armed to continue operations in the area 
for much longer. Possibly because the name called up Bibli- 
cal associations, or possibly because he could think of nothing 
else to do, he decided to aim at Jerusalem, where he might 
find arms and reinforcements. The back road to Jerusalem, 
less likely to be patrolled, lay across the Nottaway River, a 
narrow stream bridged near Parker’s farm. Unfortunately for 
Nat a body of eighteen militia, searching the back roads, 
caught up with him in a field near the bridge and opened fire. 
The Negroes fired back, but their muskets were poor, their 
aim bad, and lacking buckshot, some had loaded with gravel. 
The Battle of Parker’s Field lasted no more than ten minutes 
before the Negroes broke and ran for the swamp. Nat could 
collect only a dozen or so by evening. 

The slaves stayed in the swamp until dawn of Tuesday, 
August 23, when they emerged to look for food. Dr. Samuel 
Blount, who lived near the swamp, was not one to scoff at 
rumors. Three of his neighbors had brought their families to 
his house the day before, and the men and older boys, when 
they saw the Negroes enter the yard, opened fire and killed 
two of them. Hark, badly wounded, dragged himself into the 
brush while the rest fled back to the swamp. At ten o’clock 
that morning a company of Greenville militia ran into the 
slaves on the Jerusalem road and killed three more, among 
them Will the axe-man. The rest of the day, while troops 
scoured the country side, Nat and his men hid. That evening 
they scattered. Nat remained alone in the swamp. 

On Monday morning Governor Floyd of Virginia notified 
Washington of a state of emergency in Virginia and ordered 
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troops to Southampton with all possible speed. All through 
the night militia companies left Richmond, Petersburg, 
Smithfield, Norfolk, Suffolk, and towns in North Carolina, 
marching toward Southampton. Norfolk Navy Yard offered 
arms for a thousand men and sent a company of Marines; 
Fortress Monroe sent three companies of Army regulars and 
artillery. Since Floyd thought there might be at least a thou- 
sand blacks on the loose, by Tuesday noon there were three 
thousand men on the way to Southampton County, and Gen- 
eral Epes, commander of the military district, found himself 
inundated with regular troops, militia, vigilantes, deputies, 
and plain armed citizens. On Wednesday morning he re- 
ported to the Governor that the emergency was over; all 
slaves were under control, all leaders dead or captured ex- 
cept Nat Turner. There were fifty-five white dead—thirteen 
men, eighteen women, and twenty-four children. 

The killing was not yet over. The Virginia and Carolina 
militiamen, who feared a slave revolt more than anything else 
in the world, were determined that it should never happen 
again. Since no one knew exactly how many slaves had been 
involved in the rebellion, those who had simply disappeared 
during the trouble were suspect with the rest. Slaves were 
hunted down like animals, guilty or innocent, questioned, 
beaten, or shot; according to a Richmond paper, “the roads 
were strewn with the carcasses of Negroes.” The Murfrees- 
boro militia, which captured a group of wandering Negroes 
near Cross Keys, cut off their heads and stuck them on poles 
by the roadside. One militia captain carried a Negro head 
impaled on his sword as his company marched through Vicks- 
ville. Another militia company, finding a Negro drunk in a 
ditch, debated what to do with him. “Not wishing to be 
burdened with a prisoner,” a Virginia historian delicately 
wrote, “and to give him the benefit of the doubt, they cut 
his heel-strings” to keep him from running away. The next 
militiamen to find him stood him against a tree and shot him. 
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Slaves who could not account for themselves, or those who 
were frightened into silence, were killed to make sure no 
guilty black was missed. General Epes tried to stop the kill- 
ings, (so did Southampton residents, for slaves were valuable 
property) but not until the twenty-seventh, when the militia 
started home, was it safe for a slave to leave his master’s farm- 
yard. There is no accurate record of the number of Negroes 
who died during the week of August 21. One Richmond edi- 
tor estimated forty; an Alabama paper reported a hundred 
and fifty. Whatever the number, it is true that, as a con- 
temporary account put it, “a number of innocent blacks were 
shot down.” 

Nat Turner hid for six weeks, though it is virtually certain 
that a number of slaves probably knew where he was. He 
remained in the swamp near Parker’s for forty-eight hours, 
emerging on the night of the twenty-fifth. At the deserted 
Travis farm, the only home he knew, he found food, 
ate, and wandered over to the Francis farm, where he dug a 
hole under a pile of fence rails. Here he stayed, coming out 
at night to pick up corn in the farmyards and scraps of food 
put out for him by the slaves. Several times he decided to 
give himself up, he said later, and once he knocked on 
Nathaniel Francis’ door, planning to surrender, but lost his 
nerve and fled. Meanwhile armed men searched every foot of 
woods for miles around, for no family felt safe with Nat still 
loose. Reports of him came in from all over Virginia, from 
North Carolina, even from Georgia and Alabama. In mid- 
September a group of Negroes out hunting flushed Nat out 
of his cave. Though they all swore secrecy, one told his mas- 
ter, but Nat had already dug a new hole a mile away when 
the posse came. After that he kept on the move, rarely spend- 
ing more than one or two days in the same spot. On October 
27 Nathaniel Francis saw him in a field, fired, and missed. 
On October 30 Benjamin Phipps, who was out after quail, 
found Nat’s cave and captured him. 
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Nat made no resistance. Phipps took him to the Edwards’ 
farm, where the news of his capture was signalled across the 
county by gun shots. More than a hundred men collected at 
the farm, most of whom wanted him hanged on the spot. But 
Judge Parker prevailed, and the crowd settled for a whip- 
ping. Then his guards tied him to a horse and set out for 
Cross Keys, stopping at house after house on the way so that 
each farmer could whip him again. That night, alive but ter- 
ribly lashed, Nat stayed at the Westbrook farm. On October 
31 he arrived at Jerusalem, where Hark, Nelson, and Sam 
were already in jail. Two justices of the peace examined him 
for an hour and a half and returned him to his cell to await 
trial. 

Nat and his allies were not lynched because there were too 
many questions people wanted answered. Only a public trial 
could answer what everyone wanted to know—why and how 
had it happened? What led presumably happy, docile Negroes 
to embark on the most barbaric spree of murder in the his- 
tory of the South? Some slaves turned suddenly and savagely 
on their masters; others, nearly as culpable, simply said noth- 
ing and did nothing to save them. Ugly things came to light 
as men compared stories. One sixteen-year-old girl, a pet 
house-slave, showed the raiders where her mistress was hid- 
den and watched them kill her. A strapping, friendly young 
Negro admitted he knew of the revolt on Sunday, saw 
Turner’s men approaching Monday morning, and failed to 
give an alarm. Another slave seized his master’s arm and held 
him while the marauders broke the door down. Negroes like 
these, and many of Nat’s sixty, were trusted, well-treated 
slaves. There were no large plantations in Southampton; 
few white men owned more than a dozen Negroes, most of 
whom they knew as well as they knew their own families. Yet 
the slaves had turned on their masters, killed fifty-five white 
people, and spread death and terror across an entire county. 
Why did it happen? 
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The trials failed to give an answer. Fifty-three Negroes, in- 
cluding one woman and five free blacks, were tried for insur- 
rection. The five free Negroes were tried in Superior Circuit 
Court, and on September 8, 1831, the trials of the forty-eight 
others began in Southampton County Court. Three local 
lawyers were appointed as counsel for the slaves, each of 
whom entered a plea of Not Guilty. Prosecutor Mereweather 
Brodnax found the going hard. It was almost impossible to 
obtain a straight story from any of the slaves, and both prose- 
cution and defense threaded their way through hours of 
vague, evasive, contradictory testimony by frightened Ne- 
groes, trying to find out exactly what had happened. 

The identity of those slaves in Nat’s group was relatively 
easy to determine, since various white men had seen them 
several times. Those who had joined other bands, which 
might or might not have killed any whites, were much more 
difficult to name. Approximately sixty slaves had rebelled. 
Fifty-three were on trial, but were they the right fifty-three? 
Of those slaves who had disappeared on Monday and Tues- 
day, all, or some, or none might have been involved—there 
was no way to find out. And to find out whether or not a 
slave had known of the revolt and had not warned his master 
was impossible; furthermore it was not at all clear that fail- 
ure to act was a crime. The prosecution, the judge, and the 
jury did the best they could with the evidence, though South- 
ampton County was convinced that there were more guilty 
Negroes than were on trial. Of the forty-eight slaves tried in 
County Court, seventeen were sentenced to death, twelve 
were sentenced to transportation to Africa, and the rest were 
discharged, either through lack of evidence or on their mas- 
ter’s testimony. Of the five free Negroes, four were convicted. 
None of the slaves or freedmen could provide any rational 
explanation, at least one understandable to a white man, of 
why they had done what they had done. 

Nat Turner was tried last, on November 5, three days after 
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he made a complete confession to one of his lawyers, Thomas 
Gray. He pleaded Not Guilty, he said, “because he did not 
feel guilty,” though he readily admitted planning the revolt, 
leading it, and murdering Peggy Whitehead. Brodnax ques. 
tioned him closely for hours, but Nat steadily maintained that 
he had acted on God’s orders—Brodnax could get nothing 
else. There was no doubt of his sanity, the judge ruled, for 
“his testimony was clear and intelligent.” 

Nor was there any doubt of his guilt. The death sentence 
was automatic, and on November 11, 1831, Nat and the last 
three of the convicted Negroes were hanged. Hanging day, 
Nat predicted, would be filled with darkness (a sign of God’s 
anger) and though a violent thunderstorm an hour before his 
hanging frightened Negroes and superstitious whites, the 
trap dropped on schedule. The bodies of all the executed 
Negroes were buried in unconsecrated ground, without bene- 
fit of clergy—except Nat’s, which was given to local physi- 
cians for dissection. They skinned it, reduced it to a skeleton, 
and put the skull on exhibition. For some years a few men in 
Southampton displayed purses made of Nat’s tanned skin as 
warnings to fractious Negroes. 

The accepted conclusion in the South was that Nat was an 
unbalanced religious fanatic, yet his hanging solved none of 
the problems that his revolt raised. Were there other reli- 
gious fanatics among the South’s slaves, other undiscovered 
Nats? Nat could read—was this a factor to be considered? 
Nat’s masters had all been tolerant men, and Nat himself 
admitted he held no grudges—was it meaningful, as some be- 
lieved, that Nat “had been allowed too many privileges in his 
youth?” And then there was the most frightening question of 
all—was Nat Turner’s revolt merely one part of a great de- 
sign for wholesale insurrection, murder, and pillage through- 
out the South? Was Nat the leader, or only a subordinate, in 
a greater plot? 

Repercussions of the Southampton affair rocked the South 
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for months after Nat’s death. “It is like a smothered volcano,” 
one woman wrote. “We know not where or when the flame 
will burst forth.”” No one could be quite sure that this sullen 
field hand, or that faithful old retainer, might not be another 
“Crazy Nat.” This Negro prayer meeting might hide a con- 
spiracy; those slaves, presumably hunting coon in the woods, 
might really be plotting their master’s murder. Southern 
towns doubled their night-time patrols and rang a curfew 
bell at nine in the evening. (Some still had a curfew for 
Negroes seventy years later.) The Negro who went abroad 
after dark or before dawn ran the risk of a severe whipping or 
perhaps death, for patrollers were likely to shoot before ask- 
ing questions. Farmers in sparsely settled areas moved their 
wives and children into guarded farmhouses; very few slept 
without barred doors, locked windows, or guns at their sides; 
some built hideouts in the woods and stocked them with 
food. For many years the “Black Terror” of slave revolt, as a 
Southern legislator called it, “ate at the vitals of the South.” 
Wherever there were slaves, there was fear. 

Looking for plots, the South of course found them every- 
where. ‘The more they looked, the more evidence imaginative 
Southerners discovered of a vast slave conspiracy stretching 
throughout the South. The Reverend Lorenzo Dow spoke 
for many when he concluded that “the Negro plot of General 
Nat extended from the State of Delaware to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” Newspapers reported dozens of slave arrests and 
confessions, or accounts of Negro “conspirators” shot while 
trying to escape, and a Southern correspondent wrote to the 
Niles’ Register that “there is much fear and feeling here, 
with the white inhabitants in a constant excitement.” 

Though Nat himself categorically denied that his plot ex- 
tended beyond Southampton County, few really believed 
him. Intense excitement spread over Virginia and North 
Carolina as proof piled up of a far more extensive conspiracy 
than anyone had suspected. Sixty-three slaves were jailed in 
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eastern Virginia, several shot, and at least two hanged. Re- 
ports that two or three thousand Negroes were hiding in the 
great Dismal Swamp, which stretches from Southampton 
County into North Carolina, kept the militia of both states 
mobilized for weeks. “The people of Duplin County,” one 
North Carolinian wrote his Governor, “have examined ten 
or fifteen negroes and found two guilty and have put them to 
death, there never was such excitement in Sampson and 
Duplin before!” A company of artillery was dispatched to 
Newbern during the Southampton trials to guard the city 
from a rumored attack by Nat’s confederates, and in Virginia 
and North Carolina the arrests, whippings, hangings, and 
lynchings lasted well into November of 1831. Alabama feared 
a combined revolt of Negroes and Indians; in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi the authorities claimed to have dis- 
covered conspiracies probably linked to Nat Turner’s. 

The majority of Southern states quickly passed new laws 
to control the Negro, or enforced the old ones more strictly. 
Negro preachers were arrested, Negro religious services sus- 
pended or allowed only in the presence of white men, and 
Negro meetings of any kind were forbidden. The old prohi- 
bitions against teaching Negroes to read or to assemble “‘for 
the purpose of mental instruction,” honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, came back into force. Free 
Negroes lost many of their legal privileges—for if Nat ‘Turner 
had been allowed too much freedom, one way to forestall 
potential Nats was to tighten control. No free Negro could 
possess any weapons. Assault by a Negro on a white per- 
son was punishable by death. No Negro, free or slave, 
should “‘undertake to preach, exhort, or conduct, or hold any 
assembly or meeting, for religious or other purposes, either 
in the daytime or night,” on pain of thirty-nine lashes. At the 
same time antislavery opinion began to disappear from the 
South. Within twenty years the white man who believed 
the system was wrong, or had its faults, or ought to be modi- 
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fied—and said so—most certainly endangered his own free- 
dom and perhaps his life. To preserve its unique institution, 
the South deliberately infringed upon its own rights more 
than it knew. To protect slavery, the Southern white man in 
a sense made himself its slave. 

The constant stream of rumors, both true and false, was the 
worst part of it. There were major scares in the South in 1835, 
1836, 1845, 1849, 1855 and 1856, as well as lesser frights in 
intervening years. Wilmington, North Carolina, at one time 
called out militia and placed the town under martial law to 
prepare for a revolt. Raleigh called out its militia after it 
heard that Wilmington had been sacked and burned by a 
slave army; by the time the story reached Virginia it included 
uprisings in Maryland and Delaware. There was no revolt in 
Wilmington or anything resembling one, but six slaves were 
hanged nevertheless for planning a conspiracy. A report from 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1836, that included detailed reports 
of burning houses, fleeing masters, and rebelling slaves, 
stirred the upper South for weeks until it was proved com- 
pletely false. The Times of Columbus, Georgia, reported an 
insurrection of seven hundred Alabama slaves in 1849 that 
proved to be an absolute hoax. Mississippi authorities un- 
covered a conspiracy involving two hundred slaves in 1854, 
though it took some whippings to obtain confessions. 

Some of the rumors had some truth in them. Among the 
hundreds of reports of slave plots to which veiled allusions 
were made in the Southern press, sixteen seem to have been 
authentic, and on a scale large enough to be dangerous. How- 
ever, it is almost impossible to establish how many slave plots 
were actually uncovered, or how many of the “conspiracies” 
had any basis in fact. Southern newspapers, admitting that “it 
was a delicate subject to touch,” refrained from publishing 
accounts of suspected plots, lest the infection spread. Such 
news was suppressed or referred to only by indirection, for, 
as one lady wrote, ““The negroes hear what is published if 
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they do not read it, and such examples produce disastrous 
consequences.” Admittedly incomplete statistics show ap- 
proximately seventy Negroes convicted and executed in 
various parts of the South from 1831 to 1861 for complicity 
in real or fancied plots. From the day of the Southampton 
revolt until the Civil War the rumors never stopped. 

Cooler heads, of course, agreed that the widespread fear of 
slave revolt was largely groundless. The Tennessee Methodist 
Convention of 1836 thought that a serious revolt was highly 
unlikely, while the Missouri Democrat blamed the scare on 
politicians who agitated the issue until the public was over- 
conscious of it. Yet the fear of slave rebellion after Nat 
Turner’s Southampton revolt became an important factor in 
conditioning Southern pro-slavery thought. ‘There were those 
in North and South who pointed out that perhaps the 
institution of slavery itself was at fault, that the subjection of 
one mass of people to another bred revolt by the very nature 
of the relationship. But to ask the slaveholding South to 
accept this was asking far too much. For one thing, it was 
hard to fit the Black Terror of revolt into the picture drawn 
by pro-slavery writers of a patriarchal Dixie paradise of kind 
masters and contented Negroes. And for another, if slavery 
were wrong, the underpinning of Southern political, social, 
and economic life collapsed. It could not be so. Slavery was 
right, necessary, Christian, a “blessing both to master and 
slave,” a ‘positive good” to Negro, white, South, nation, and 
world. To explain the Nat Turners of slavery, it was impera- 
tive to find some other reason. They found the reason in the 
North. 

William Lloyd Garrison, an obscure reform editor in 
Boston, Massachusetts, published the first issue of his paper 
The Liberator in January, 1831. He believed in the im- 
mediate emancipation of all slaves, and he said so in violent, 
occasionally insulting language. Not many read his paper. 
He had no Southern subscribers, though he did send ex- 
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change copies to Southern editors, following contemporary 
journalistic practice. To the Southerners who read it, The 
Liberator represented the very worst aspects of Northern 
abolitionist thought, and Garrison’s intemperate prose lent 
itself admirably to juicy quotation. Consequently the South 
received from its own press the impression that Garrison 
represented Northern opinion concerning slavery. Since it 
was inconceivable that a slave revolt might be self-generating, 
or its causes inherent in the system itself, the rest of the ex- 
planation was easy. 

Within a few months after the Southampton insurrection 
it was generally believed in the South that Northern aboli- 
tionists were responsible for it. There were “white men be- 
hind the scenes,’ Lorenzo Dow said darkly, ‘for no Negro was 
capable of organizing this.’’ Governor Floyd of Virginia gave 
the theory official sanction by announcing that Nat’s raid was 
“undoubtedly designed and matured by unrestrained fanatics 
in some of the neighboring states.” Since the most unre- 
strained fanatic at hand was William Lloyd Garrison, the 
connection was simple. There was no doubt «+ all, wrote a 
North Carolina editor, that Nat Turner was egged on by 
“an incendiary paper, The Liberator, published by a white 
man in Boston or Philadelphia with the avowed purpose of 
exciting rebellion in the South.” One by one Southern news- 
papers picked up the charge until the South was filled with 
clamor against Garrison and rewards for his capture. The 
legislature of Georgia in 1831 offered $5,000 for the trial and 
conviction of Garrison, whereas some years later Louisiana 
was willing to go as high as $50,000 for the president of New 
York City’s American Anti-Slavery Society. 

The fact that Garrison was a nonresistant pacifist, opposed 
to violence in any form, escaped everyone. Nevertheless, to 
many in the South, Garrison and the abolitionists came to 
represent the North, a North that tolerated or encouraged 
slave revolts, a North that in attacking slavery endangered 
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the safety of every Southern white man, woman, and child. 
From the North came “those vile emissaries of abolition, 
working like moles underground, who have been breathing 
the poison of insubordination into our slaves.” From the 
North came “emancipation talk” that “addled slaves’ brains,” 
talk about freeing the Negro from those very laws and con- 
trols that kept him from murdering his masters. In the 
North, a Baltimore editor believed, ‘‘preachers prayed and 
their women longed for a general insurrection of slaves... 
with the murder and destruction of all around them.” And if 
the Negro were freed as the North hoped, a Louisianan 
warned his compatriots, the ex-slave would be free to kill and 
plunder on a scale never dreamed of—‘‘Your lands will be 
covered with ruins and your altar stones with blood and 
desolation.” Born in fear and nurtured in prejudice, the idea 
that slavery meant safety, and free black men meant death, 
grew in the South until temperate or reasoned discussion be- 
came virtually impossible. John Brown’s raid at Harper’s 
Ferry verified what the South had said and thought for thirty 
years. 

Nat Turner’s place in the history of the controversy over 
slavery is at first glance small and unimportant. He never 
freed a single slave. The only result of his ill-starred rebellion 
was severity, repression, and a worsening of the Negro’s lot. 
After Nat’s revolt, the lynching rate rose sharply, while the 
lynching party and the vigilance committee became virtually 
institutionalized in the South. 

Yet poor, crazed Nat Turner crystallized a mixture of fear, 
suspicion, and insecurity that had been brewing in the South 
for generations. He eventually cost the South millions in 
hard cash, in the increased cost of patrols, police, militia 
mobilization, lost time, and uncertainty. He gave the aboli- 
tion movement, already growing swiftly in the North, in- 
valuable ammunition against slavery, just as he provided 
pro-slavery leaders with the all-compelling argument from 
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public and personal safety. No one among the abolitionists 
approved Nat’s methods—but the fact of his rebellion pointed 
up one of the inherent flaws of the slavery system and shat- 
tered the carefully-fostered dream of an Athenian-Dixie de- 
mocracy. Until the Civil War, the shadow of Nat Turner 
always hung over and behind the slavery argument. 

Nat was an unbalanced fanatic, but it was only logical that 
slavery would produce him. Even from the scanty evidence it 
is apparent that he had an unusual mind, one that could find 
no way of breaking out of the rigid limits imposed on it by 
slavery. Thomas Gray, who talked with Nat for hours in his 
cell, was struck by his ““uncommon intelligence,” concluding 
that “for natural intelligence and quickness of apprehension 
he is surpassed by few men I have ever seen.” Yet whatever 
potential Nat possessed was twisted and perverted into mania 
and murder by the slave system, the real cause of Nat 
Turner’s revolt and the plain truth that the South could not 
accept. Under slavery the Negro was hopelessly condemned 
to eternal ignorance; to admit anything else or to have allowed 
anything else would have destroyed the basic myth on which 
slavery rested. 

The South could not explain Nat Turner. It could only 
hang him, which answered none of its questions and settled 
nothing. There might be more Nats, and more killing, so 
long as a million black men remained in chains. “We may 
shut our eyes and avert our faces, if we please,’ a South 
Carolinian wrote despairingly in 1838, “but there it is, the 
dark and growing evil at our doors. Oh my God—I don’t 
know, but something must be done!” 


THE CAUSES OF DENTAL CARIES 
H. R. Hunt, C. A. Hoppert, and S. Rosen 


MosT PERSONS at one time or another have had an acute in- 
terest in dental caries, which is the technical designation of 
tooth decay. The familiar sharp stabbing pains, sometimes ac- 
companied by a marked swelling of the soft tissues of the 
jaw, can divert one’s attention from everything else. Of all 
the chronic afflictions of man, probably none is more common 
or has received more attention. Moreover, the interest has 
grown as man has moved from the cave to the skyscraper, for 
tooth decay, like ulcers, seems to be particularly an affliction 
of civilized man; and the dentist is as characteristically and 
importantly a part of civilization as is the engineer—so too 
is the research upon which his work is founded. 

Studies of African natives, Eskimos, Maoris, native Hawai- 
ians and Samoans, Malayans and American Indians indicate 
that the incidence of dental caries among primitive peoples 
increases sharply upon contact with civilization. The follow- 
ing studies reveal the low incidence of dental caries among 
primitive races: Schwartz (1946) observed only .og of a cavity 
per mouth among the Masai of Africa; only 1.2 per cent of 
the teeth of the Eskimos in one village were carious (Rose- 
bury and Karshan, 1937); less than one per cent of Maori 
skulls showed caries; 2.9 per cent of the natives of New 
Guinea had dental caries (Kirkpatrick, 1935); and Price 
(1939) found that the skulls of pre-Columbian Indians in 
Florida had no dental caries. The contrast with civilized com- 
munities is a dramatic and unpleasant one. In a sample of 
1100 adult patients from Vienna in 1929, for example, 71 per 
cent had dental caries. Another study revealed that the av- 
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erage numbers of decayed, missing, and filled permanent 
teeth (“DMF rate”’) per school child in Michigan, Maryland, 
California, Wisconsin, and New York ranged from 2.68 to 
».40; about 70 per cent of Maryland children had decayed 
teeth, and the percentage for New York children was 77.6 
per cent. In a third study, made by Hollander and Dunning 
in 1939, Of 12,753 persons from 17 to over 65, it was found 
that the incidence of caries (DMF rate) increased with age 
from 12.66 to 24.88 teeth per person. 

Tooth decay is of course nothing new in the history of 
man; indeed, the search for the causes and cures of toothache 
began at least 5000 years ago. The first known dentist, accord- 
ing to Weinberger in his Introduction to the History of Den- 
tistry (1948), was one Hesi-Re, who practiced in Egypt around 
3000 B.C. More than a millenium before Christ, Babylonians 
and Egyptians advanced the theory that toothache was caused 
by a worm gnawing at the tooth, a theory which persisted un- 
til Pierre Fauchard disposed of it in the 18th century. In the 
5th century B.C. Phoenecian dentists were restoring incisor 
teeth by binding them to adjacent teeth with gold wire. At 
approximately the same time the Etruscans, the finest dental 
craftsmen before the 19th century, were using soft gold bands 
to fashion well-made permanent and removable bridges and 
to anchor loose teeth to firm ones and were replacing missing 
teeth by fastening foreign teeth in place with gold rivets. The 
founder of modern dentistry, in the view of Weinberger, was 
Pierre Fauchard (1678-1761), one of those energetic geniuses 
who left a permanent impress upon his profession. In his 
great work Le Chirurgien Dentiste; ou Traité des Dents 
(1728) he revealed the professional secrets which previously 
had been closely guarded by practitioners; and likewise he 
added to the knowledge of his predecessors his own experi- 
ence. 

Despite the historical accumulation of much theory and 
practice, however, the problem of dental caries still is with 
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us. What do we know of the causes and nature of caries? How 
have our investigations been carried out and our concepts 
formed? 


I 
A tooth is bone-like; caries is a breaking down of bone struc. 
ture. Dr. T. J. Hill of Western Reserve University describes 
dental caries as a “disintegration of the teeth characterized by 
the formation of open lesions in the enamel, dentin, and 
cementum.” Figure 1 shows a diagrammatic longitudinal sec. 
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tion of a human molar tooth with, two carious cavities. To 
understand the characteristics of a carious cavity and the 
process that produces it, one must know, in general, the struc- 
ture of a tooth. The crown, or exposed portion of the tooth, is 
covered with a very hard layer of enamel, and under the 
enamel the core of the crown consists of dentin, which is also 
the chief substance of the roots that anchor the tooth in the 
jaw. A tooth is a hollow structure. The central space is the 
pulp cavity, found at the core of the crown and sending a 
branch throughout the axial part of each root. 

The enamel is considered to be the hardest and most highly 
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calcified substance in the body. About 96 per cent of it is 
mineral (mostly salts containing calcium and phosphorus), 1.7 
per cent is organic matter, and 2.3 per cent is water. The 
greater part of the enamel consists of enamel rods, which are 
mineral structures about 1/6o0o0oth of an inch in diameter, 
following a more or less wavy course from the dentin to the 
surface of the tooth. Each rod is surrounded by an organic 
sheath, and the whole is bound together by a cement sub- 
stance. Other organic structures in the enamel are the tufts 
and lamellae—ribbon- or sheet-like structures that traverse 
the enamel. Some investigators believe that caries is initiated 
by the proteolytic dissolution of these organic constituents, 
thus forming pathways by which acid-producing bacteria may 
enter the enamel and set up the acid erosion of the enamel 
and dentin. 

The dentin consists of highly calcified connective tissue 
comprising the greater part of the crown and roots of the 
tooth. This matrix is traversed by the dentinal tubules which 
run from the pulp to the outer surface of the dentin. 

The pulp cavity is richly supplied with nerve fibers and 
small blood vessels which enter through a small foramen at 
the tip of each root. It is clear that in a “live” tooth vital proc- 
esses are occurring in the pulp cavity of crown and roots. The 
degree to which metabolic activities extend into the dentin 
and enamel is still a subject of controversy. 

Dental caries begins with the decalcification of the enamel 
at some definite locus on the surface of the tooth. The cement 
between the enamel rods is dissolved by acid, so that the de- 
calcified spot appears white. The source of this acid is prob- 
ably the breakdown of carbohydrates by acidogenic bacteria 
which are bound to the surface of the tooth by a thin layer of 
adherent organic debris called a plaque. 

When the advancing carious process reaches the dentin, 
the attack is continued along the dentinal tubules toward 
the pulp cavity. Disintegration spreads laterally along the 
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junction of enamel and dentin, so that the enamel is under. 
mined and the overhanging enamel shelf may be dissolved or 
broken off. There is now a well-developed cavity whose size 
will increase. Figure 1 diagrams one large cavity on the oc- 
clusal (grinding) surface of the tooth and a small one on a 
proximal surface (in contact with an adjacent tooth). 


II 


We know that the elementary compositions of dehydrated 
human enamel and dentin are the following: 


Enamel Dentin 
Calcium. 35.8% 26.5% 
Phosphorus 17.4% 12.7% 
CO, (from Carbonate) 3.0% 3.1% 
Organic matter 1.0% 25.0% 


Magnesium and sodium contribute, together, less than one 
per cent. There are traces of potassium, fluorine, and iron. 
About 8.7 per cent of the tooth is water. The inorganic mat- 
ter of enamel and dentin consists largely of hydroxyapatite, 
Ca,9(PO,),(OH), in the form of submicroscopic crystallites. 
The organic matter of the enamel is mainly keratin, a type of 
substance found in nails and hair. The dentin contains colla- 
gen, a material which on boiling yields gelatin. 

The extent to which substances in the blood can alter the 
composition of mature teeth has not been definitely estab- 
lished, though the vascularity of the pulp and the presence 
of tubules in the dentin suggest that there may be some ef- 
fect. Adequate amounts of phosphorus, calcium, and some 
of the vitamins in the diet are necessary for sufficient calcifi- 
cation of teeth. Deficiencies in vitamins A, C, and D during 
development cause imperfectly calcified dentin and imper- 
fectly calcified or defective enamel. But lack of vitamins A 
and C apparently does not lead to caries. Administration of 
vitamin D decreases caries in children. Apparently, deficien- 
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cies in vitamins A, C, and D affect the structure of the tooth 
during development, but such influence is greatly reduced in 
the fully formed tooth. Sognnaes (1948) and others have 
shown that even the diet of the mother can influence the in- 
cidence of dental caries in the offspring. 

Shafer and Muhler (1955) concluded that the endocrine 
secretions are a factor in dental caries. Sreebny, working in 
our laboratory, does not find that orchiectomy changes re- 
sistance to caries in our caries-susceptible line of rats. Hunt 
and Hoppert (1948) observed that there was no significant 
difference between the sexes in resistance to dental caries. 
The secretions of the pituitary gland increase the resistance 
to dental caries. The thyroid’s secretion is thought to have 
a similar effect. 

The chemical and physical nature of foods are certainly 
factors in the production and prevention of dental caries, both 
by supplying nutrients such as calcium and phosphorus that 
reach the tooth structures through the circulation in the pulp, 
and by providing material that lodges on the surfaces of the 
teeth, supporting the oral microflora, and furnishing carbo- 
hydrates from which these organisms produce acids that de- 
calcify teeth. 

Twenty-five years ago the attention of investigators of the 
dietary factor in tooth decay was directed entirely to the 
chemical composition of the food, but in 1931 the researches 
of Hoppert, Webber, and Canniff in the Department of 
Chemistry at Michigan State College proved that physical 
properties of the food also were important. 

The mineral content of the diet may contain substances 
that reduce tooth decay. The presence of fluorides in the 
drinking water results in a higher fluoride content in the 
enamel and dentin of children who have drunk that water. 
If the water supply contains one part per million (or more) of 
fluorides, children who have grown up in such an area have 
at least 50 per cent less caries than children in other com- 
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munities. Over 22 millions of persons in the United States 
now live in communities which have adopted fluoridation of 
the water supply. 

Carbohydrates also are apparently important in the pro- 
duction of caries, and sugars in the form of candy eaten be- 
tween meals is strongly suspected of being a potent factor in 
human tooth decay. Rats on a lean meat diet with a low car- 
bohydrate content have no caries. However, G. J. Cox of the 
University of Pittsburgh says (1952), after an extensive review 
of the literature, that it is difficult to draw conclusions con- 
cerning the relations of carbohydrates to dental caries. Prob- 
ably sugar has a direct relationship to the extent of caries, 
but it is also plausible that cooked starch is fermentable in 
the mouth, producing acid that will decalcify teeth. On the 
other hand, corn oil, lard, arachic oil, and other fats in the 
diet reduce the frequency of dental caries. Volker (1956) 
thinks that fats may protect the enamel surface, restrain oral 
microorganisms, and change the solubility of carbohydrates 
in the diet. 

It is evident, then, that dietary factors participate in the 
production of dental caries, but much remains to be learned 
about the effects of specific components of the diet. 

Pasteur’s germ theory of disease, formulated in the 1870's, 
revolutionized concepts of the etiology of diseases, including 
dental caries. In 1882 W. D. Miller postulated the acid the- 
ory of tooth decay. He placed sound teeth in a mixture of 
saliva, bread, meat, and sugar; acid was produced and the 
teeth were decalcified. When bread and sugar were omitted, 
acid was not formed and the teeth were not decalcified. ‘Thus 
Miller showed that both microorganisms (introduced with 
the saliva) and a fermentable carbohydrate (bread or sugar) 
were necessary to effect decalcifications. He also discovered 
that bacteria invaded the enamel of the teeth and that the 
chief acid produced in the mouth was lactic acid. 

Miller believed that any oral microorganism producing 
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acid was capable of causing tooth decay. However, Bunting 
and his co-workers in the 1920’s showed that there was a cor- 
relation between Lactobacillus acidophilus and dental caries. 
But though lactobacilli certainly are associated with dental 
caries, many investigators doubt that they are the particular 
bacteria that cause dental caries. Some believe that strepto- 
cocci are probably the causative agent, because these organ- 
isms are found in greater numbers, produce acid more 
quickly, and have greater ability to invade enamel. A few 
think that proteolytic bacteria may cause caries by degrading 
the small fraction of protein found in the tooth substance. 

While a specific microorganism or group of microorgan- 
isms has not been established as the etiologic agent of dental 
caries, it has been proved recently that caries will not be 
produced in the absence of microorganisms. Using “germ- 
free” rats, Orland and his co-workers found that these rats 
would not develop caries when placed on a cariogenic diet. 
Their latest work also shows that an organism resembling 
Streptococcus fecalis is capable of causing dental caries in 
otherwise “germ-free”’ rats. 


III 


We turn now to describe our own investigations, which were 
initiated in 1937 in the Department of Zoology of Michigan 
State College and have continued without interruption since 
that time.! Our researchers have centered upon the hereditary 
factor in dental caries of rats. (Rattus norvegicus). 

The late Dr. Morris Steggerda of the Department of 
Genetics, Carnegie Institution of Washington, had suggested 
to us in the fall of 1936 that such an investigation be under- 
taken. Steggerda was a physical anthropologist who made 


1 The investigations have been supported by grants from the National Re- 
search Council, the American Philosophical Society, the American College of 
Dentists, and in recent years by the National Institute of Dental Research of 
the National Institutes of Health (U. S. Public Health Service). 
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notable contributions to the knowledge of crosses between 
races. Among other subjects, he studied with Dr. Thomas J, 
Hill the incidence of dental caries in the teeth of persons ina 
Dutch community at Holland, Michigan, in Maya and Navajo 
Indians, and in Negroes of Jamaica. In both Indian 
groups less than 50 per cent had caries until the age of twenty 
years, whereas more than go per cent of the persons in the 
Dutch group showed caries by the age of fourteen. The in- 
cidence of caries in the Jamaica Negroes was between these 
two extremes. Steggerda suspected, but did not prove, that 
the differences between these races were hereditary, for the 
incidence of caries among the meat-eating Navajos was ap- 
proximately the same as among the carbohydrate-eating 
Mayas. If such hereditary differences are found in man, Steg- 
gerda reasoned, one should find them also within species of 
the higher mammals. Hoppert, Webber, and Canniff had 
recently published their results of feeding to rats diets con- 
taining coarsely ground particles of corn or rice. The pres- 
ence of coarse particles of rice or corn in an otherwise nutri- 
tious diet caused extensive decay of the lower molar teeth of 
the rats; the same diet containing finely ground cereal pro- 
duced no cavities. Thus a simple method was provided for 
studying tooth decay in rats. So Steggerda suggested that Hop- 
pert, a chemist, and Hunt, a geneticist, test his hypotheses on 
albino rats. . 

We decided to attempt to develop a caries-susceptible strain 
of rats and a caries-resistant strain. If such lines could be 
built, and if the difference between the two lines in resistance 
to dental caries persisted generation after generation when 
the same rations, water, and care were used, then a hereditary 
factor would have been demonstrated. 

One hundred and nineteen rats from three different labora- 
tories on our campus comprised the foundation stock. They 
were placed on the caries-producing ration of Hoppert, Web- 
ber, and Canniff (HWC) when thirty-five days old, and were 
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examined every two weeks for microscopic cavities. The HWC 
ration has the following composition: 


Coarsely ground hulled rice 66% 


Whole milk powder 30% 
Alfalfa leaf meal 3% 
Sodium chloride 1% 


About 13,000 rats have been examined to date. The com- 
plete ancestry of every animal back to the beginning of the 
experiment in 1937, the location of every macroscopic cavity 
in the lower molar teeth, and the date of observation of each 
cavity are on record. The number of days from the introduc- 
tion of the HWC ration until a carious cavity is identified in 
a maxillary molar is the measure of resistance of that animal. 
This period is called the “caries time” of the individual. 

The breeding procedures have been as follows. The caries 
time was determined for each of the 119 rats in the first gen- 
eration. The caries-resistant line was started by mating the 
most resistant animals. After this first generation, full 
brothers and sisters for the most part were mated. When we 
were looking for a desirable breeding pair, we sought a sib- 
ship (i.e., all the young produced by a single pair of parents) 
having a high average caries time. Then within this sibship 
males and females with the longest caries times were selected 
for mating. Thus phenotypic selection, progeny testing, and 
close inbreeding were practiced. The susceptible strain was 
produced in the same way, except that the sibships and the 
individuals within them having the shortest caries times were 
selected. 

Table I summarizes the results to date. The method of cal- 
culating the averages in columns 2 and 4 needs explanation. 
In each generation the mean caries time of each sibship was 
calculated; then the average of these means for that genera- 
tion was determined; this is the “average of means” for each 
line of rats in each generation shown in the Table. This 
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TABLE I 
Averages of Sibship Means* 


SUSCEPTIBLES RESISTANTS 
Differences 
Averages Averages Between 
of Means | Numbers of Means Numbers | Averages 
Generations of Sibships of Sibships 
Days Used Days Used Days 
2 57 8 116 8 50 
3 43 II 142 18 99 
4 37 13 168 16 131 
5 32 14 186 II 154 
6 29 II 248 14 219 
7 38 II 245 22 207 
8 29 9 221 18 192 
9 30 9 345 15 315 
10 30 9 310 28 280 
II 22 6 392 17 370 
12 24 15 317 28 293 
13 21 14 490T 19 469 
14 18 13 467T 22 449 
15 13 II 470t 27 457 
16 43t 7 379t 27 336 
17 32T 14 505t 34 473 
18 29T 14 552T 31 523 
19 4if 12 
20 31T 17 
21 39T 13 
22 43t 13 
23 4ot 12 
24 23T 15 
25 35T 28 


*The sibships used comprise 5 or more rats each. Average of the first 
generation was 70 days. 

{Fine rice in the ration. 
method of calculating the average caries time for each gen- 
eration eliminates the influence of numbers of rats in a sib- 
ship in computing the average. Many of the rats in the resist- 
ant strain died without showing carious cavities in the lower 
molars. The caries time for such individuals was taken as the 
age at death, minus 35 days, the age at which the cariogenic 
ration was introduced. Obviously the estimated caries time 
in such individuals was less than the real caries time. 

The average number of days required to develop caries in 

the susceptible line declined from 57 in the second genera- 
tion to 35 days in the 25th generation. In the resistant line 
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the average caries time increased from 116 days at the second 
generation to 552 days at the 18th. The differences between 
the averages of the susceptibles and resistants increased, some- 
what irregularly, from 59 to 523 days. Obviously, it required 
a longer time to complete the record of a resistant generation 
than a susceptible, so there have been more generations of the 
latter. The large and increasing differences between the two 
lines of rats are graphically shown in Figure 2. 
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FicurE 2. Averages of sibship means. 


It is clear that we have demonstrated beyond reasonable 
doubt that heredity is a factor in the causation of dental caries 
in albino Norway rats. The animals have been fed the same 
ration, drunk the same water, lived in the same type of cage, 
been cared for by the same routine, and been exposed to the 
same diseases. All the obvious environmental factors have 
been the same for the susceptible and resistant lines. The 
main difference is that one has been systematically bred for 
susceptibility to dental caries, the other for resistance. The 
difference between the two lines became so large that no “‘t” 
table could be found for calculating the odds against the oc- 
currence of such a difference by chance. The existence of a 
strong hereditary factor is firmly established. 
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IV 


At about the time the twelfth generation of resistants was 
reached, it was found that some of the upper molar teeth in 
resistant animals were damaged or had disappeared. Could 
this circumstance account, in part, for the difference in caries 
time between the susceptibles and resistants? About 70 per 
cent of the rice particles in the HWC ration were coarse 
enough to be retained on a 20-mesh screen (400 squares per 
square inch). Could this proportion of coarse rice have dam- 
aged the upper molars? To answer this question we reduced 
the proportion of such coarse particles in the diet to 2-3 per 
cent. At once the average caries time for resistants rose from 
317 to 490 days, and for the susceptible line from 13 to 43 
days. Here we have an interesting confirmation of the view 
of Hoppert, Webber, and Canniff that particle-size influences 
the development of carious cavities. The extensive damage to 
upper molars was much reduced; nevertheless, the large dif- 
ference between susceptibles and resistants persisted. 

This experience suggested an investigation of the effect of 
molar occlusion (contact between upper and lower teeth) 
upon caries time. One or more of the upper molar teeth, on 
one side, were removed from 87 susceptible rats of the 15th 
generation when they were about go days of age. In some rats 
the operation was on the right side, in the rest on the left. 
The caries time for the lower molars on the operated side 
was 154.1 + 6.5 days, on the unoperated side 26.3 + .g days. 
The difference, 127.8 + 6.6 days, is statistically very signifi- 
cant. This demonstrates that the occlusion of a lower molar 
tooth with the corresponding upper favors the carious process. 

Several interesting facts which may be of little or no im- 
portance in a study of the hereditary factor in dental caries 
may be cited. For example, Braunschneider found that in our 
caries-susceptible strain the teeth were slightly, though sig- 
nificantly, more resistant to caries at 100 days and 150 days 
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of age than at 35 days. Keller, Hunt, and Hoppert confirmed 
Hoppert’s earlier observation that caries in the upper molar 
teeth occur less frequently than in the lowers, a fact which is 
undoubtedly due to the greater tendency for particles of food 
to become impacted in the lower molars. Stewart, Hoppert, 
and Hunt found that on a diet containing 57 per cent of su- 
crose, the mean caries time of the resistant stock exceeded the 
susceptibles by 275.5 days; thus the hereditary difference be- 
tween the stocks is not specific for the HWC ration. And 
finally, we proved that sex is not an important factor in sus- 
ceptibility to caries. 


Vv 


One of the main objectives when the investigations were be- 
gun in 1937 was to estimate the number of pairs of genes in 
which uniform susceptible and resistant strains differ.? This 
could be done by crossing homozygous-susceptible with homo- 
zygous-resistant animals, breeding the generation produced 
(F,) with itself, and from the distribution of resistance to 
caries in the next generation (F,) estimating the number of 
gene pairs involved. 

But our breeding methods were not producing a homozyg- 
ous resistant strain. The eighteenth generation of resistants 
had been the progeny of matings between full siblings for 
twelve generations; consequently the minimum estimated 
frequency of homozygous gene pairs per individual was 96 
per cent. However, the variability within families of resist- 
ants was not declining. Selection for resistance to dental caries 
was being practiced in addition to inbreeding. The inbreed- 


2 At this point a brief definition of terms may be helpful. Hereditary traits 
are due to units called genes which are located at constant points on the 
chromosomes in the nucleus of the cell, The chromosomes occur in pairs, so 
that the genes in an organism are also paired. Every gene has one or more 
alternative forms (alleles). If a gene in the cells of an organism is accompanied 
by its duplicate on the other chromosome of that pair, that organism is said 
to be homozygous for that gene. If a gene is accompanied by its alternative 
form, the individual is heterozygous. 
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ing should automatically have reduced the original hetero- 
zygosity of the resistant stock. But selection was probably 
picking out genes of low frequency for resistance and increas- 
ing their frequency in the strain; these pairs of genes proba- 
bly remained in the heterozygous condition for a time, main- 
taining the variability of the stock. 

There were two other obstacles to obtaining homozygosity 
in the resistant stock. First, many resistant animals were dy- 
ing in middle life, and later, without showing caries. We ar- 
bitrarily treated such cases as though caries had developed 
at the age of death; this was obviously inaccurate. Second, the 
average caries time for resistants had reached 552 days; but 
if an animal developed caries at that age, it was too old to 
breed. The subject is too technical for adequate brief dis- 
cussion in this paper. It is nevertheless evident that a change 
in our breeding plans was necessary if we were to obtain a 
homozygous resistant strain. Thus we decided to abandon 
hereafter the plan of using the caries time of a resistant ani- 
mal, and the average caries record of its brothers and sisters, 
as criteria for selection of a breeder. The search was begun 
for an immediate hereditary precursor and cause of dental 
caries which could be measured accurately early in life, and 
which could replace the caries time of a resistant animal as a 
basis for selection. 

There were two reasons for this decision: (1) we wished to 
continue selection and inbreeding in the resistant stock to 
secure homozygosity for resistance, so that an estimate of the 
gene pairs could be made; and (2) we wanted to learn what 
inherited structures and processes in the mouth are the im- 
mediate causes of dental caries. We know that every heredi- 
tary trait is the terminal stage in a sequence of events during 
the development which begins with the fertilized egg, leads 
from one structure or process to the next one, and ends with 
the trait we observe. We wanted to find the stage or stages in 
this sequence that immediately precede the cavity in a tooth. 
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Such facts would be interesting in themselves, and important 
practically because the subterminal stage might be manipu- 
lated to prevent caries. 

So a search was begun for differences in the teeth, mouths, 
salivary glands, etc., between the caries-susceptible and caries- 
resistant rats. The mere finding of such a difference, however, 
does not prove that it is a cause of dental caries. One of the 
consequences of inbreeding is the automatic creation of di- 
verse combinations of traits resulting from the inbreeding 
itself. The traits in a combination may bear no causal rela- 
tionship to one another. Thus, when a difference is found be- 
tween susceptibles and resistants, it must still be determined 
whether it plays a part in the production of caries. 


VI 


Kifer, Hunt, Hoppert, and Witkop found that the fissures in 
the lower molar teeth of the rats in the susceptible strain are 
significantly wider than in the corresponding molars of the 
resistants. The lower molar teeth of rats have comparatively 
narrow, deep, V-shaped fissures in which food becomes 
packed, thus providing favorable places for the growth of 
acidogenic bacteria. It is therefore probable that the wider 
fissures in the lower molar teeth of susceptibles create a more 
favorable situation, in this one respect, for the development 
of caries. But fissure width is not the only reason for the dif- 
ference between the susceptible and resistant lines, because 
the distribution curves for susceptibles and resistants overlap 
a great deal. That is, some molars from resistants have a 
wider fissure than the same tooth in a susceptible, yet the 
latter develops caries sooner. There are doubtless a number of 
causes of a carious cavity, of which fissure width is only one. 
If the resultant action of the other causes is strongly counter 
to the influence of fissure width, the effect of the latter may 
be overcome. At any rate fissure width by itself is an unreli- 
able index of resistance to caries. Moreover, it can be de- 
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termined only when the sectioned tooth, taken from a dead 
rat, is measured under the microscope. 

In the fall of 1952 Dr. Samuel Rosen began the investiga- 
tions of the physiological and microbiological differences be- 
tween the mouths of our caries-susceptible and caries-resist- 
ant rats. He made comparisons between the oral microfloras 
of the susceptible and resistant rats, employing various cul- 
ture media. Differences in the microorganisms of the mouths 
were demonstrated by using highly selected media for lacto- 
bacilli (the organisms that sour milk) and streptococci. Lacto- 
bacilli and Streptococcus salivarius were recovered more fre- 
quently and in higher numbers from caries-susceptible than 
from caries-resistant rats. 

If the abundance in the mouth of a certain species of 
bacteria is always accompanied by widespread dental caries, 
and the drastic reduction or elimination of that species re- 
duces or eliminates caries, it would follow that the physio- 
logical conditions in the mouth that encourages the growth of 
this microorganism is a cause of dental caries. Antibiotics, 
administered in food or water, now provide a means for 
diminishing or eradicating certain oral bacteria. Rosen found 
that penicillin is very effective in retarding the development 
of caries in susceptible rats. Penicillin inhibited lactic acid 
bacteria (lactobacilli and streptococci) in the same animals. 
This suggests that if one could inhibit lactic acid bacteria, 
caries could be delayed. However, this experiment was ex- 
tended to include the effect of terramycin; it was found that 
this antibiotic delays the development of caries only slightly 
but inhibits lactic acid bacteria almost as well as penicillin. 
Therefore, microorganisms other than lactic acid bacteria 
may cause caries, since the inhibition of this group of bac- 
teria by terramycin did not delay caries significantly. Further 
studies with antibiotics are now in progress, using aureo- 
mycin and chloromycetin. 

Many investigators believe that the chemical or physical 
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nature of saliva has an important bearing on susceptibility 
to dental caries. Saliva from both susceptible and resistant 
rats showed no antagonistic effect against lactobacilli, that is, 
did not interfere with reproduction and other vital functions 
in these microorganisms. The salivas from the two strains 
showed no apparent differences in immunologic properties, 
that is, in the agglutination of lactabocilli, in serum proteins, 
etc. 

There were no differences between resistant and susceptible 
rats in the surface tension, refractive index, and specific 
gravity of the saliva. However, the relative viscosity of the 
saliva from the resistant animals was on the average 10 per 
cent higher than in suceptibles. The data for viscosity are 
not very convincing, because successive generations of neither 
susceptible nor resistant rats gave consistent results within 
the same strain. While the pH of the salivas of both caries- 
susceptible and caries-resistant rats showed slight alkalinity, 
there was no significant difference between the strains. 

Various enzymatic activities of the two salivas have been 
studied. Amylase, the enzyme responsible for the digestion 
of starch, was given primary consideration. There was no 
difference between the amylase activities of the salivas from 
the caries-susceptible and caries-resistant rats. Likewise, the 
salivas did not differ in the activities of other enzymes such 
as urease, acid and alkaline phosphatases, hyaluronidase, and 
lysozyme. There was, however, a marked difference in the 
proteolytic activity of the salivas of the two strains of rats. 
This activity was measured by the degree to which the saliva 
broke down casein, a protein found in milk. 

There was about three times as much proteolytic activity 
in the saliva from mature susceptible animals as in the saliva 
from mature resistants. However, in 55-day-old rats there was 
only slight proteolytic activity in the saliva of either strain, 
and little or no difference between them. This suggests that 
salivary proteolytic activity may not be concerned in the pro- 
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duction of caries. Kifer et al found that the carious process 
had already begun in the fissures of 40-day-old susceptible 
rats, so that the difference between the caries-susceptible and 
caries-resistant animals was evident at that age. If there was 
no difference between the strains in proteolytic activity of 
the saliva at forty days, such activity was probably not a fac- 
tor in the initiation of dental caries. 

The difference in proteolytic activity of the two types of 
salivas is undoubtedly a hereditary difference. It is interesting 
genetically, and possibly of practical importance, to know 
that such a trait can be inherited. One of the consequences 
of inbreeding is the creation of many combinations of traits 
in the homozygous condition, but the presence of two such 
traits in a highly inbred line does not prove that one is a 
cause of the other. 

Nevertheless, there must be physiological and/or morpho- 
logical differences between the caries-susceptible and caries- 
resistant strains that are causes of caries. We continue search- 
ing for such differences. 


Vil 


A critical experiment is now in progress which should de- 
termine whether the saliva has any influence at all on sus- 
ceptibility or resistance to dental caries. Keller cut the pa- 
rotid ducts of the caries-susceptible and caries-resistant rats 
and found that the differences between the strains persisted. 
Dr. Leo Sreebny of the College of Dentistry of the University 
of Illinois has been removing by surgery all the major salivary 
glands of both the susceptible and resistant animals. If there 
is a substance in the saliva of caries-susceptible rats that con- 
tributes to the development of caries, then caries in this line 
should be retarded by the removal of the salivary glands. On 
the other hand, if there is something in the saliva of resistant 
animals that is opposing the carious process, then caries should 
develop more rapidly in the resistant line in the absence of 
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salivary glands. Experiments by several investigators on other 
strains of rats have shown that the removal of the salivary 
glands makes an animal more susceptible to caries. Our cur- 
rent experiment with Dr. Sreebny corroborates this conclu- 
sion, that is, that the removal of the salivary glands has 
caused a more rapid development of caries in resistant ani- 
mals. 

Thus one should consider saliva an anticariogenic agent. 
But why is this so? And is the anticariogenicity pertinent to 
our search for the normal hereditary precursor of caries? We 
have carefully and continuously observed, over a twenty-four 
hour period, the eating and drinking behavior of the desali- 
vated animals and their controls. We have found that re- 
moval of the salivary glands causes a change in the eating 
and drinking habits of the rat. A desalivated animal has a 
dry mouth, for it sips water after each bite of its dry ration; 
it eats for a longer period of time than the control animal 
does during a twenty-four hour period and drinks more 
water. Nevertheless there is a larger accumulation of food in 
its mouth than in the control. Thus it is apparent that the 
desalivated animal is not able to wash food away from his 
teeth as well as the normal rat. The resulting prolonged con- 
tact of food with the teeth may contribute greatly to the 
development of caries. 

The difference in caries times between our caries-suscepti- 
ble and caries-resistant lines is reduced, but to date not oblit- 
erated, by desalivation. This indicates a difference between 
the two strains of rats that is not associated with the saliva. 
We have already demonstrated one such difference—the 
widths of the fissures in the lower molars. 

At this point, speculation may be useful as a guide to fur- 
ther researches if we are very careful not to confuse hy- 
pothesis with fact. The retention of food in the mouths of 
desalivated resistants may have reduced the caries times by 
promoting the carious process. But in normal susceptibles 
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and resistants, in which the mouths are cleaner, there is a great 
difference in caries times. This might indicate the existence 
of some factor or factors in resistant animals, outside the 
saliva, whose influence in retarding caries was overwhelmed 
by a result of the nature of the experiment itself—the “dirty” 
mouth. In this case, the dirty mouth is an intrusive event that 
has nothing to do with our main problem, like the breakage 
of upper molars on a coarse rice diet. But one repeatedly sees 
statements in the dental literature to the effect that dirty 
mouths are sometimes caries-free. Perhaps a mass of food on 
the surface of a rat’s tooth is much less potent in causing 
caries than an impaction in a molar fissure. In that case the 
acceleration of the caries process in desalivated resistant ani- 
mals may well have been due to the removal of a specific sub- 
stance which is a caries inhibitor in the saliva. Further re- 
search will be required to settle this matter. 


VIII 


It is evident that a considerable amount of information has 
been accumulated about the causation of tooth decay, and 
that much remains to be learned. We do know that tooth 
decay is clearly the resultant of many factors operating simul- 
taneously—there is no such thing as “a cause” of dental 
caries. The accompanying diagram (Figure 3) presents a 
tentative view of the relationships among the causes of caries 
that appears reasonable in the light of the limited knowledge 
of our time. Each arrow points from a cause to an effect. In 
many instances a factor affects dental caries indirectly through 
one or more other factors. 

Many investigators in many research projects have con- 
tributed to the knowledge and conjectures represented in 
this diagram. Much more research remains on the agenda to 
replace conjectures with facts. We have described here how 
we and a number of associates have over the course of twenty 
years attempted to add to the structure of information. Some 
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of the scientific difficulties and perplexities which we en- 
countered we have already discussed; additionally, there are 
also, of course, the attendant complications arising from 
finance, from turnover of personnel, and from rampart dis- 
orders and accidents that several times have threatened our 
precious stocks of rats. 

Medical research is one of the great adventures of the 
human spirit. Within historic time it has increased man’s 
life span by nearly half a century. The time will probably 
come when men will no longer lose teeth through decay if 
they follow adequate preventive measures, and they will be 
spared the pain that attends this decay. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE AND 
CIVILIZATION 


J. F. Smithcors 


I 


THE PRACTICE of veterinary medicine is as old as civilization, 
and perhaps older, if credence can be given to the fables of 
Pliny concerning ‘the medicinable means found out by 
dumbe creatures” (Holland translation, 1601). This ubiqui- 
tous historian of the first century relates that man learned the 
much-used and abused practice of bloodletting from the hip- 
popotamus. When “over-grosse and fat from high feeding,” 
this animal was purported to open a vein on his belly by 
pressing against a sharp reed, and then stop the flow by 
wallowing in limestone soil. The principal of the enema, 
Pliny avers, was learned from the stork, which “having a 
crooked and hooked bill, useth it instead of a syringe or pipe 
to squirt water into that part .. . and so purgeth and clenseth 
her body.” While stories such as these may have been the 
delight of the credulous for many centuries, the observation 
of certain bona fide practices of animals may have led man to 
adopt similar measures for his own well being. Examples of 
these include warming stiff or cold parts in the sun, cooling 
fevered parts in running water, picking lice, licking wounds, 
and the like. And in a more complex vein, monkeys have 
been observed to use pressure in an “approved” manner to 
staunch the flow of blood. 

The antiquity of veterinary medicine is not in doubt; its 
practice is recorded in the oldest documents known. The 
Code of Hammurabi (ca. 2250 B.C.) specified the fees to 
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which the practitioner was entitled: “If a doctor of oxen and 
asses Operate on an ox or an ass for a severe wound, and save 
its life, the owner of the ox or ass shall give to the doctor, 
as his fee, one sixth of a shekel of silver. If he . . . cause its 
death, he shall give to the owner of the ox or ass one fourth 
its value.” The Babylonian term asou, as used in the Code 
of Hammurabi, has been most properly translated as “doctor 
of oxen and asses.” Libby, in his History of Medicine (1922) 
renders this term as “veterinary physician,” and states that 
it must have been used “in anticipation” inasmuch as horses 
were unknown to the Babylonians at this time. This faulty 
reasoning can be interpreted only as an indication that until 
relatively recently, educated men had not dissociated the 
connotation of “‘horse-doctor” from the more encompassing 
term ‘‘veterianarian.” The designation of the animal doctor 
as veterinarian (L. veterinarius—of or pertaining to beasts of 
burden) was, of course, a development which came long after 
the Babylonian period. In fact, the chief beast of burden of 
the Romans was the ox, and the Roman veterinarius at first 
attended cattle; at this time the care of horses was in the 
hands of the itinerant or slave Greek hippiatros, later, the 
Roman equarius medicus. 

Ancient Egypt has supplied us with the oldest written rec- 
ord of actual veterinary procedures yet discovered, the papy- 
rus of Kahun (ca. 1900 B.C.). While the veterinary section of 
this papyrus consists of but three incomplete prescriptions, 
fragments perhaps of a much more comprehensive work, the 
fact that these were included with a longer medical treatise 
would indicate that veterinary medicine was highly regarded. 
Together with the medical evidence from other papyri, these 
prescriptions indicate that the practice of both human and 
veterinary medicine was almost purely empirical and marred 
to an incredible degree with superstitution. For a bull suffer- 
ing with “wind,” the directions are: “Repeat the incantation 
for him. Let him be laid on his side, let him be sprinkled 
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with cold water. . . . Thou shalt gash him upon his nose and 
tail, thou shalt say as to it, ‘he that hath a cut [ailment] either 
dies with it or lives with it.’” 

Except for the unenviable record of having been the birth- 
place of the great animal plagues, as recorded in the Bible, 
ancient Egypt has left us with but a meager veterinary heri- 
tage, and Victor Robinson, in his Story of Medicine (1931) 
states, ‘““The silent Sphinx of Giza gazes eastward over the 
Nile Valley, and has no message for the younger nations.” 

In a civilization such as that of ancient India, where ani- 
mal life was held in high esteem, it is not surprising that the 
care of animals should have been entrusted to professional 
hands. Writings on animal disease dating from the Vedic 
period (ca. 1800-1200 B.C.) demonstrate that the ancient Hin- 
dus were good observers, well versed in scientific methods 
of diagnosis and treatment of a great variety of conditions— 
many thought to have been “discovered” but recently. For 
example, tuberculosis in elephants was first described, in 
modern times, in the early goth century, but Hindu texts 
some two thousand years old give good descriptions of “wast- 
ing” and “pulmonary” consumption. All species of animals 
were attended, and during the reign of the great humani- 
tarian, King Asoka (ca. 250 B.C.), numerous animal hospitals, 
staffed by state veterinarians were erected. Remnants of these 
hospitals, and the edicts of Asoka, relating to the treatment 
of animals, still exist. Religious ritual entered into medical 
and veterinary philosophy, but instead of being shackled to 
a jealous mistress, both disciplines enjoyed an independent 
development unfettered by priestly interference. The animals 
of a royal entourage were blessed by priests before departure, 
but their care en route was entrusted to veterinarians who 
accompanied the expedition. The fundamental features of a 
competent veterinary profession (if we define “competent” 
as the rational care of all animals) and consideration of veter- 
inary matters as they affect the public health and welfare 
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were amply provided for in the veterinary medicine of an- 
cient India. 

Insular segregation and the healthy climate of ancient 
Greece appear to have relegated the problem of animal dis- 
ease to a matter of secondary importance. True, the Greeks 
did have a class of hippiatroi (all too literally, “horse-doc- 
tors”), but these appear to have been concerned primarily 
with the problems of injury and external maladies, particu- 
larly of the war-horse. The major contribution of the Greeks 
to the veterinary art was an indirect one, through the adop- 
tion of the humoural theory of disease by veterinarians to the 
igth century. This theory postulated that disease arose 
through a disturbance of one of the four body fluids, or 
humours: blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and (a mythical) black 
bile, associated respectively with a sanguine, phlegmatic, 
bilious, and melancholic temperament. As elaborated by the 
philosopher-physicians of the Hippocratic school (ca. 300 
B.C.), this was a distinct advance over the concept of disease 
as a divine or aemonic manifestation in that it attempted to 
localize the seat of the disease in the body of man. These same 
temperaments were ascribed to animals and are still applied 
to persons today as a relic of the humoural theory—a “phleg- 
matic” individual may have some of the “‘cold” properties the 
Greeks ascribed to the nasal secretion, without necessarily 
“running at the nose.” 

In the first reasonably scientific exposition of veterinary 
medicine in English, the Outlines of the Veterinary Art 
(1802), the eminent surgeon-veterinarian, Delabere Blaine, 
makes the accusation: “All the writers that have appeared in 
veterinary medicine to this time have considered disease as 
arising from an affection of the fluids of the body . . . the lack 
of improvement in veterinary medicine is almost wholly due 
to this obstinate adherance to humoural pathology, by which 
the treatment of internal and acute diseases continues inert 
and unsuccessful.” Not all medical men, however, had ac- 
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cepted with alacrity the more logical developments of the 
18th century in which disease came to be associated with the 
changes in organs and tissues characteristic of present-day 
thought. 

The Romans managed without doctors for some six cen- 
turies before the advent of Greek physicians about 200 B. C. 
Being good animal husbandmen, it is logical that the Romans 
should have provided medical care for their animals, but 
most of this appears to have been charged to the herdsmen or 
to medically trained slaves. Not until the first century is there 
any mention of the veterinarius, whose identity merged with 
that of the equarius medicus and who became primarily a 
military figure. Injured and diseased horses were attended 
in a veterinarium, frequently cited as the origin of the veter- 
inary hospital. But not only were these temporary military 
establishments, they were antedated several centuries by bona 
fide Hindu animal hospitals. 

Civil veterinary practice, although marred to a consider- 
able degree by concessions to superstition, was based upon 
a good concept of contagion, a concept based upon observa- 
tion rather than experiment, however. In a truly prophetic 
anticipation of the germ theory of disease, the soldier-states- 
man and farmer, Varro, in the 1st century, speaks of ‘“‘certain 
animalculae which cannot be seen with the eyes and which 
we breathe through the nose and mouth into the body where 
they cause grave maladies.” And Virgil, in his Georgics, tells 
of animal plagues “leaving old grazings empty to the far 
horizon.” To check the incipient plague, undoubtedly that 
of anthrax, the herdsman is urged to “forthwith check the 
evil by the steel, before the dire contagion spreads among the 
unwary flock.” 

This appears to be the first reference to the control of 
epizootic disease by slaughter—and the last for some seven- 
teen centuries. The term epizootic (Gk. zoon—animal), as 
used to denote widespread animal disease in contrast to the 
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frequently misused term, epidemic (Gk. demos—people), was 
introduced in the 19th century as a more satisfactory substi- 
tute for the non-specific term, plague. Unmindful of the 
poetic portents of their fellow countryman, the College of 
Cardinals considered as inhumane, and refused to accept, a 
similar recommendation by the physician to Pope Clement 
XI, who was appointed by the Pope to investigate a devas- 
tating outbreak of cattle plague (rinderpest) in 1711. The 
unheeded dictates of this physician, Giovanni Lancisi, are 
cited as the first recommendation, in modern times, for dis- 
ease control by slaughter, now an accepted practice in the 
case of a number of epizootic diseases. The English, following 
the recommendation of the surgeon, Thomas Bates, were the 
first people to make effective use of this technique, only two 
years following the Italian outbreak, but prior to the publica- 
tion of Lancisi’s findings. But as is so often the case, the les- 
sons of history go unheeded, and a similar outbreak in Eng- 
land only half a century later was allowed to rage unchecked 
for more than a decade. The refusal to recognize control by 
slaughter as the only means of coping with the cattle plague 
cost Western Europe some 200 million head of cattle between 
1711 and 1769. Despite this, some of the same objections to 
the radical control of outbreaks of animal disease are met 
with today as were raised two centuries ago, although some 
of the urgings may be prompted more by economic considera- 
tions than concern for the “rights” of animals. 

The veterinarians of the Byzantine Empire wrote a singu- 
lar chapter in the history of veterinary medicine. Unlike the 
Roman medical men of this period, who were largely com- 
pilers, this body of 4th-century Greek hippiatroi, who were 
attached to the Roman armies, created through the inter- 
change of letters on contemporary problems of animal disease 
a classic work, the Hippiatrika. Although it has never been 
fully translated, this work is recognized as one of the prized 
literary classics of all time, in addition to its being the first 
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comprehensive work on veterinary medicine. While treat- 
ment has become more specific in certain areas, as on the 
diseases of the digestive system of the horse, it is generally 
acknowledged that little has been added to the fundamental 
understanding of the nature of animal disease beyond what 
these Byzantine veterinarians had to offer. 


II 


Up to this point in history, human and veterinary medi- 
cine had undergone a parallel development. Although other 
civilizations had rejected the ancient Hindu concept of kin- 
ship of animals and man, veterinary practitioners were still 
accorded a considerable degree of dignity in terms of social 
and professional prestige. The 19th-century medical historian, 
Hecker, among others, freely acknowledged the superiority 
of the dynamic practice of the Byzantine veterinarians over 
the static Later Roman medical practice. ‘That the veterinary 
art at this time was compatible with the pretensions of a 
scholar is indicated by the fact that one of the more eminent 
of the Byzantine veterinary writers, Hierocles, was a respected 
lawyer. This situation was shortlived, however, and in the 
decline of the arts and sciences which followed the fall of 
Rome, the veterinarian as such disappeared from the scene. 

With the development of horseshoes in the grd or 4th cen- 
tury, invention became the mother of necessity, and a new 
working class, that of the shoeing-smith, was created. The Ro- 
man blacksmith, or ferrarius (L. ferrum—iron), became the 
ferrier of the Middle Ages, and the farrier of the post-Renais- 
sance period. The horse, unaware of the lack of skilled veteri- 
nary aid, continued to fall sick, and since the farrier was the 
person most familiar with certain equine problems, he as- 
sumed the mantle of the once dedicated, but now defunct, 
veterinarius. With what once was an art and science firmly 
ensconced within the hands of those more accustomed to lift- 
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ing the horse’s foot than holding aloft the torch of scientific 
inquiry, little progress might have been expected—and little 
occurred. The relatively scientific and rational practice of the 
Byzantine veterinarians was superseded by the savage surgery 
and fantastic farragoes of countless generations of fearless 
farriers. 

As early as the 5th century, we find the enlightened lay- 
man, Vegetius, in his Books of the Veterinary Art, pleading 
for educated men to again take up the noble calling, saying 
that no shame should be associated with a practice that by its 
very nature should be second only to that of medicine. Vege- 
tius also called for an end to the superstition which had again 
become a prime ingredient in animal medicine; he re- 
proached the unskilled practitioner for using charms “after 
the manner of silly old women . . . animals as well as man 
are cured not with vain words, but by the fine art of physic.” 
Vegetius had lit but a dim lamp, and his was the last voice 
to be heard before the quietus of the Dark Ages became ab- 
solute, so far as veterinary medicine was concerned, and the 
next millenium or more can be virtually written off. 

The long period between the 4th and 18th centuries is a 
difficult and distressing one for the veterinary historian. In 
one sense, this period might be considered alien to the veteri- 
nary domain in that the logical development of veterinary 
medicine, as a parallel to human medicine, was prevented by 
the art’s being in the hands of men without the classic back- 
ground provided by the more ancient civilizations. But inas- 
much as these men, the “fearless farriers,” professed to treat 
animal disease, they cannot be disowned completely nor dis- 
missed in a fit of wishful thinking. In human practice, sur- 
gery was degraded for a considerable time by being in the 
hands of the barbers, but medicine, at least in the upper eche- 
lons, remained a more scholarly study. As an analogy, it 
would have been just as logical, and equally disastrous, had 
medicine—for some obscure reason—been taken over by the 
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cobbler, as for veterinary medicine to fall to the shoeing. 
smith. ; 

It may not, therefore, be too tenuous a proposition to pos- 
tulate that, coming at the particular time it did, the inven- 
tion of the horseshoe was a primary factor in the degradation 
of veterinary medicine for some fifteen centuries. As pointed 
out above, the necessity for shoeing horses during the eclipse 
of scientific thought and scholarly study put the farrier in a 
position to adopt the art of veterinary medicine, orphaned as 
it was by the defection of educated men. If it were that sim- 
ple, it would be a matter of comfort and convenience to write 
off this period of farriery as alien to the veterinary art. But the 
philosophy of the farrier infected the minds of those in the 
18th and 1gth centuries whose mission might have been to 
reestablish the veterinarian in his historic role. For example, 
Charles Vial de Sainbel, the first professor of the London 
Veterinary College, chose to entitle a text for students Lec- 
tures on the Art of Farriery (1793). And earlier, a series of 
surgeons, who in turning to veterinary writing made the most 
substantial additions to the art during the 18th century, failed 
to designate the reformed practice they advocated by other 
than old names. Without exception, the titles of some score 
or more of their works from 1720 to 1800 ranged from Far- 
rier’s Guides to the even more reprehensible Stable Direc- 
tories. 

In human medicine, the attitude of the Church during 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance became a primary factor in 
retarding scientific advancement. The prohibition of human 
dissection and denial of the power of man to heal his own 
body not only prevented progress directly but also had the 
effect of channeling some of the better minds from a potential 
career in medicine to other fields. But medicine still attracted 
its share of liberal thinkers, some to the point of heresy, and 
progress was made either without the blessing of the clergy, 
or, at times, in spite of clerical interference. With animal 
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medicine in the hands of the almost totally ignorant and bru- 
tal farrier, however, it is not surprising that few men with a 
fresh philosophy would be attracted to the cause of the hap- 
less horse. And while church doctrine was directed against 
the practice of animal as well as human medicine, this had 
but a secondary effect upon the veterinary art in that those 
who would risk “divine” displeasure would not risk social 
stigma. During the 18th century, when England suffered from 
a surfeit of surgeons, those few who did venture into veteri- 
nary practice mentioned that even country surgeons ‘“‘suffer- 
ing under a dearth of human patients would not deign to 
take up the tainted calling.” 

In assessing the forces which motivated these English medi- 
cal men to adopt animal medicine as a career, it is evident 
that the first few who took the plunge did so more as a mat- 
ter of economic necessity than personal conviction. Most 
apologized to their colleagues for ‘‘debasing their fraternity.” 
Yet in spite of the undoubted fact that these men were not 
the pick of their primary profession, for the most part they 
acquitted themselves ably—and not merely by comparison 
with the intellectually impoverished writings of contempo- 
rary farriers. Certainly, they contributed the first substantial 
body of English writings on animal medicine. In the early 
igth century, however, the medical fraternity in England be- 
came a prime factor in repressing the budding veterinary 
profession by insuring that educated men did not take up 
veterinary training, and by seeing to it that those lesser lights 
who did did not receive an education. The London school, 
organized by a French veterinary educator, fell into the 
clutches of a medical clique the year after its founding, and 
the period of tuition was promptly cut from three years to 
three months. This had repercussions in America, where the 
belated system of veterinary education was set up along the 
lines of this abortive English pattern. 

Almost without exception, the writings of farriers to 1800 
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were characterized by blind adherence to custom—which is 
not surprising inasmuch as farriery was largely an hereditary 
occupation. While many practices were fundamentally simi- 
lar to those of human medicine, all were carried to extremes, 
Bloodletting, apparently first conceived as a means of letting 
out the noxious humors, was performed as a primary measure 
—even in hemorrhage. The custom was to bleed the horse to 
faintness—frequently some four to five gallons—and the purse 
of the owner for all it would stand. Surgery was as savage as 
the mind of unconscionable man could devise: even the 
relatively rational 17th-century French farrier, Solleysel, 
whose philosophy provided the basis for English reforms, 
ripped out the sole and used flaming turpentine for a number 
of infirmities of the horse’s foot. Purging, performed almost 
as a ritual semiannually—whether needed or not—was so 
drastic that frequently the horse was unfit for work for several 
weeks afterward. Hundred-ingredient prescriptions were the 
delight of the druggist, but the despair of the owner, whose 
purse was drained, and whose horse, as often as not, died of 
the doctor. The surgeon-veterinarian who said that, “if the 
brute had half as much reason as strength, he would not stand 
for it,” knew whereof he spoke. 

It should not be inferred that these men made no worth- 
while observations—some did display occasional flashes of 
genius—but with two notable exceptions, it is painfully evi- 
dent that their patients might have fared better had they been 
left to the succor of the Good Shepherd. One of these excep- 
tions was Michael Harward, not a farrier but an educated 
cattle-doctor of Ireland, who in 1673 published an account of 
his practice of intestinal surgery—goring apparently being 
a common accident among the horned cattle of the Irish. His 
technique of intestinal repair was identical with that used to- 
day and was far in advance of that of human surgeons. The 
other exception was James Clark of Edinburgh, farrier to the 
King in Scotland. Clark was the first Britisher, not excluding 
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the surgeon-farriers who had preceded him, to insist on the 
use of the pulse in diagnosis. He advocated physiologic medi- 
cation and humane treatment, good hygiene and nursing 
care, and was the author of several notable works, including 
the first truly professional treatise designed expressly as a 
student text, Veterinary Physiology and Pathology (1806). 
The major contributions to veterinary science, as contrasted 
with the practice of farriery, of the 19th century, were not 
made by farriers. Without doubt, the outstanding work to 
1800 was that of the wealthy Italian lawyer, Carlo Ruini, 
whose Anatomia del Cavallo was published posthumously in 
1598. His anatomy of the horse compares favorably with De 
Humani Corports Fabrica (1543) of Andreas Vesalius, which 
revolutionized human anatomy. Ruini’s work is all the more 
remarkable in that, unlike that of Vesalius, there was abso- 
lutely nothing on the anatomy of the horse which antedated 
his work. Ruini’s plates were pirated by numerous authors, 
the most prominent of which was the farrier, Andrew Snape, 
whose Anatomy of an Horse (1683) was the first such work 
in English. Snape was a facile writer who dared dispute with 
the medical demigod, Thomas Willis, but he is justly con- 
demned for stealing the Ruini plates—and transposing them 
in an all too transparent attempt to conceal the theft. He in 
turn had his plates, which were reproduced with greater tech- 
nical finesse than those of Ruini, stolen by the surgeon-farrier, 
William Gibson, who at least re-transposed them in his New 
Farrier’s Guide (1720). Another major contribution was an 
Anatomy of the Horse (1766) by the celebrated animal 
painter, George Stubbs. His plates have quite correctly been 
characterized as the most beautiful ever executed; in addi- 
tion, they are faithful portrayals of the minutest detail. 
Other than these anatomical works, the principal additions 
to veterinary medicine during this period were the investiga- 
tions of animal plagues made by medical men in response to 
the pleas of harassed governments. These included the work 
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of Lancisi and Bates on rinderpest and that of the great Swiss 
physiologist Haller on bovine pleuropneumonia in the 
1760's. It is safe to say, and not a little sad to relate, that few, 
if any, other really substantial contributions were made in the 
field of veterinary medicine as such to 1800. The experimen- 
tal work of medical men, like that of William Harvey on the 
circulation of the blood (1628), was not intended for—and 
escaped most—veterinary practitioners. 


III 


The first reasonably scientific and comprehensive work in 
English on the practice of veterinary medicine, and the first 
with a pleasingly appropriate title, was the two-volume Out- 
lines of the Veterinary Art (1802; 5 editions to 1841), by the 
surgeon-veterinarian, Delabere Blaine. Blaine had had only 
surgical training when he was chosen as anatomical assistant 
to the first professor of the London Veterinary College in 
1792. He remained with the school only one year, whereupon, 
following a period of indecision, he struck out as a veteri- 
nary practitioner. Before long he had the largest canine prac- 
tice in London, and through the medium of his book on 
Canine Pathology (1817) is credited with being the “father” 
of the first veterinary specialty, veterinary medicine in Brit- 
ain at the time being synonymous with horse practice. 
Veterinary education had begun in France in 1761 asa 
last desperate means of coping with the devastation of ani- 
mal plagues which had all but ruined the economy of Europe. 
The success of this venture may be judged by the fact that 
by 1825 some thirty schools had been established in twelve 
countries. The London school, however, through the machi- 
nations of its head, the surgeon Edward Coleman, and his 
medical governing board, managed to deprive Britain of a 
respectable veterinary profession for the nearly fifty years of 
Coleman’s tenure. It was the efforts of men like Blaine and 
his partner, William Youatt, a non-graduate practitioner un- 
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til after the death of Coleman, that a truly scientific practice 
of veterinary medicine came into being in Britain. Most of 
the reforms which were effected to 1850 can be attributed to 
The Veterinarian, founded in 1828.-This, the first English 
veterinary journal, was edited by Youatt, a former school- 
teacher, and William Percivall, who had a medical degree in 
addition to a veterinary diploma, together with William Dick, 
a farrier of unusual capabilities, who had founded the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College in 1823. 

America had only about fifteen graduate veterinarians 
(mostly from London) by 1850. Despite the urgings early in 
the 19th century of such prominent men as the colonial phy- 
sician Benjamin Rush and the agriculturalist John Skinner, 
editor of the American Farmer, veterinary education of any 
sort remained virtually non-existent until the 1870’s. Nor was 
the first successful veterinary journal established until 1877. 
Thus the American scene was a fertile field for the self-edu- 
cated, but frequently only self-appointed, farrier and quack 
animal doctor. As pointed out by J. M. Arburua in the Jour- 
nal of the American Veterinary Medical Association (1934), 
“Many of the depraved, drunken and disreputable horse 
traders, anvil artists and livery stable parasites, whose princi- 
pal qualifications were greed and dishonesty, decided to call 
themselves farriers and veterinary surgeons, often assuming 
that title overnight. . . . The public, unaccustomed to scien- 
tific veterinary practice, fell unwittingly into the hands of 
these unscrupulous mountebanks. .. . From these the gen- 
eral public, ignorant as to the qualifications that a scientific 
doctor of animals should possess, began to think of them as 
the true representatives of the veterinary profession.” 

It is primarily the awareness of this distasteful aspect of the 
not-so-distant past that has caused most veterinarians, until 
very recently, to avoid the history of their own profession. In 
large measure, it was the traditional British indifference to- 
ward animal medicine, fortified by the absence of great ani- 
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mal plagues for some two centuries, that permitted this coun- 
try to develop to relative maturity in almost every other field 
without a realization of the need for an organized veterinary 
profession. It would, of course, serve no useful purpose to lay 
the blame for this situation either upon the quack practi- 
tioners or upon the public whom they deceived. Through a 
misguided concept of the role of the veterinarian, members 
of the profession themselves did not fully realize their op- 
portunities and obligations. Put in another way, it might be 
said that the practice of qualified men remained horse-cen- 
tered long after the horsepower center of the country had 
moved to Detroit. 

But in the upper echelons, veterinary scientists, beginning 
in the 1880's, had been waging a relentless fight against the 
major epizootic diseases which had become the despair of the 
livestock industry. Together with those who established the 
federal meat inspection system, these men laid the foundation 
for a unified program designed to protect both the producers 
and the consumers of foods of animal origin. With the ele- 
vation of educational standards, the owners of all classes of 
livestock were assured of competent supervision of their ani- 
mals, both in health and in illness. 

The general public, however, accustomed to thinking in 
terms of the treatment of individual animals—particularly of 
whatever species they as individuals may happen to own—is 
still largely unaware of the role of the veterinarian in safe- 
guarding public health. The physician, J. A. Myers, after 
listing the major accomplishments of the veterinary profes- 
sion in Man’s Greatest Victory Over Tuberculosis (1940), 
states, “In the entire recorded history of the control of tuber- 
culosis in either man or animals, there is nothing that ap- 
proaches the demonstration the veterinarians have made. . . . 
We, as physicians, can profit greatly by numerous lessons 
taught us by the veterinarians.” 


—————— 
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IV 


From the foregoing, it may be seen that the history of veteri- 
nary medicine can be divided into an ancient period, during 
which the discipline became highly developed; a degraded 
medieval period, extending into post-Renaissance times; and 
a modern period, clouded with unprofessional overtones. It 
must be acknowledged that those who pretended to the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine in the guise of farriery left their 
mark upon the then-dormant profession. But just as the great 
library of Alexandria had separate shelves for the genuine 
and the spurious works of Hippocrates, so special considera- 
tion might be given the host of worthless works which con- 
stituted the body of literature on animal medicine over a 
long period. Medicine has had its pretenders throughout his- 
tory, many of whom had a considerable impact upon medical 
practice. But unlike veterinary medicine, the cloth of medi- 
cine is woven with a continuous thread. If the history of vet- 
erinary medicine is to be properly evaluated, it is necessary 
to recognize that the care of. animals fell more by accident 
than intention into hands ill-equipped to cope with the 
problems of an increasingly complex civilization. 

The modern period can be considered as beginning with 
the founding of veterinary schools, but even if there had been 
no opposition to the development of an organized practice 
of veterinary medicine, it is obvious that there would neces- 
sarily be a period of transition—perhaps short as history goes, 
but long in terms of an individual’s lifetime. In America, the 
emergence of the modern period was delayed by a false sense 
of security from the depredations of animal disease—an isola- 
tionism which has been detrimental in other areas as well. If 
in the past, indifference or misinformation was meted out its 
predictable reward, neither the citizen nor the veterinarian 
today can afford to assume that his best interests will be at- 
tended by others. In the past, governments were unwilling or 
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of Lancisi and Bates on rinderpest and that of the great Swiss 
physiologist Haller on bovine pleuropneumonia in the 
1760's. It is safe to say, and not a little sad to relate, that few, 
if any, other really substantial contributions were made in the 
field of veterinary medicine as such to 1800. The experimen- 
tal work of medical men, like that of William Harvey on the 
circulation of the blood (1628), was not intended for—and 
escaped most—veterinary practitioners. 


III 


The first reasonably scientific and comprehensive work in 
English on the practice of veterinary medicine, and the first 
with a pleasingly appropriate title, was the two-volume Out- 
lines of the Veterinary Art (1802; 5 editions to 1841), by the 
surgeon-veterinarian, Delabere Blaine. Blaine had had only 
surgical training when he was chosen as anatomical assistant 
to the first professor of the London Veterinary College in 
1792. He remained with the school only one year, whereupon, 
following a period of indecision, he struck out as a veteri- 
nary practitioner. Before long he had the largest canine prac- 
tice in London, and through the medium of his book on 
Canine Pathology (1817) is credited with being the “father” 
of the first veterinary specialty, veterinary medicine in Brit- 
ain at the time being synonymous with horse practice. 
Veterinary education had begun in France in 1761 as a 
last desperate means of coping with the devastation of ani- 
mal plagues which had all but ruined the economy of Europe. 
The success of this venture may be judged by the fact that 
by 1825 some thirty schools had been established in twelve 
countries. The London school, however, through the machi- 
nations of its head, the surgeon Edward Coleman, and his 
medical governing board, managed to deprive Britain of a 
respectable veterinary profession for the nearly fifty years of 
Coleman’s tenure. It was the efforts of men like Blaine and 
his partner, William Youatt, a non-graduate practitioner un- 
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til after the death of Coleman, that a truly scientific practice 
of veterinary medicine came into being in Britain. Most of 
the reforms which were effected to 1850 can be attributed to 
The Veterinarian, founded in 1828. This, the first English 
veterinary journal, was edited by Youatt, a former school- 
teacher, and William Percivall, who had a medical degree in 
addition to a veterinary diploma, together with William Dick, 
a farrier of unusual capabilities, who had founded the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College in 1823. 

America had only about fifteen graduate veterinarians 
(mostly from London) by 1850. Despite the urgings early in 
the 19th century of such prominent men as the colonial phy- 
sician Benjamin Rush and the agriculturalist John Skinner, 
editor of the American Farmer, veterinary education of any 
sort remained virtually non-existent until the 1870’s. Nor was 
the first successful veterinary journal established until 1877. 
Thus the American scene was a fertile field for the self-edu- 
cated, but frequently only self-appointed, farrier and quack 
animal doctor. As pointed out by J. M. Arburua in the Jour- 
nal of the American Veterinary Medical Association (1934), 
“Many of the depraved, drunken and disreputable horse 
traders, anvil artists and livery stable parasites, whose princi- 
pal qualifications were greed and dishonesty, decided to call 
themselves farriers and veterinary surgeons, often assuming 
that title overnight. . . . The public, unaccustomed to scien- 
tific veterinary practice, fell unwittingly into the hands of 
these unscrupulous mountebanks. .. . From these the gen- 
eral public, ignorant as to the qualifications that a scientific 
doctor of animals should possess, began to think of them as 
the true representatives of the veterinary profession.” 

It is primarily the awareness of this distasteful aspect of the 
not-so-distant past that has caused most veterinarians, until 
very recently, to avoid the history of their own profession. In 
large measure, it was the traditional British indifference to- 
ward animal medicine, fortified by the absence of great ani- 
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mal plagues for some two centuries, that permitted this coun- 
try to develop to relative maturity in almost every other field 
without a realization of the need for an organized veterinary 
profession. It would, of course, serve no useful purpose to lay 
the blame for this situation either upon the quack practi- 
tioners or upon the public whom they deceived. Through a 
misguided concept of the role of the veterinarian, members 
of the profession themselves did not fully realize their op- 
portunities and obligations. Put in another way, it might be 
said that the practice of qualified men remained horse-cen- 
tered long after the horsepower center of the country had 
moved to Detroit. 

But in the upper echelons, veterinary scientists, beginning 
in the 1880's, had been waging a relentless fight against the 
major epizootic diseases which had become the despair of the 
livestock industry. Together with those who established the 
federal meat inspection system, these men laid the foundation 
for a unified program designed to protect both the producers 
and the consumers of foods of animal origin. With the ele- 
vation of educational standards, the owners of all classes of 
livestock were assured of competent supervision of their ani- 
mals, both in health and in illness. 

The general public, however, accustomed to thinking in 
terms of the treatment of individual animals—particularly of 
whatever species they as individuals may happen to own—is 
still largely unaware of the role of the veterinarian in safe- 
guarding public health. The physician, J. A. Myers, after 
listing the major accomplishments of the veterinary profes- 
sion in Man’s Greatest Victory Over Tuberculosis (1940), 
states, “In the entire recorded history of the control of tuber- 
culosis in either man or animals, there is nothing that ap- 
proaches the demonstration the veterinarians have made. .. . 
We, as physicians, can profit greatly by numerous lessons 
taught us by the veterinarians.” 
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IV 


From the foregoing, it may be seen that the history of veteri- 
nary medicine can be divided into an ancient period, during 
which the discipline became highly developed; a degraded 
medieval period, extending into post-Renaissance times; and 
a modern period, clouded with unprofessional overtones. It 
must be acknowledged that those who pretended to the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine in the guise of farriery left their 
mark upon the then-dormant profession. But just as the great 
library of Alexandria had separate shelves for the genuine 
and the spurious works of Hippocrates, so special considera- 
tion might be given the host of worthless works which con- 
stituted the body of literature on animal medicine over a 
long period. Medicine has had its pretenders throughout his- 
tory, many of whom had a considerable impact upon medical 
practice. But unlike veterinary medicine, the cloth of medi- 
cine is woven with a continuous thread. If the history of vet- 
erinary medicine is to be properly evaluated, it is necessary 
to recognize that the care of animals fell more by accident 
than intention into hands ill-equipped to cope with the 
problems of an increasingly complex civilization. 

The modern period can be considered as beginning with 
the founding of veterinary schools, but even if there had been 
no opposition to the development of an organized practice 
of veterinary medicine, it is obvious that there would neces- 
sarily be a period of transition—perhaps short as history goes, 
but long in terms of an individual’s lifetime. In America, the 
emergence of the modern period was delayed by a false sense 
of security from the depredations of animal disease—an isola- 
tionism which has been detrimental in other areas as well. If 
in the past, indifference or misinformation was meted out its 
predictable reward, neither the citizen nor the veterinarian 
today can afford to assume that his best interests will be at- 
tended by others. In the past, governments were unwilling or 
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unable to envision the need for protecting their animal popu- 
lations, which supplied them with food and other amenities, 
from the devastation of animal plagues, or their citizens from 
diseases transmissable from animals to man. The omnipresent 
threat of social stigma insured that, except for a courageous 
few, those who were to be entrusted with the care of animals 
would be those who had nothing to lose—and little to offer. 
It required the work of selfless men to envision and create a 
profession based upon the dual concept of public health as 
related to animal health, as well as medical care of individual 
animals equal to that of man. 

As is the case with all professional services, however, veteri- 
nary medicine has not been cut de novo from cloth woven 
wholly by its votaries, but according to a socio-economic pat- 
tern established by the mores of the civilization under con- 
sideration. In the historic sense, the people, if not the indi- 
vidual, will undoubtedly continue to exercise a measure of 
freedom of choice in matters affecting the public welfare. 
This is especially true of negative values in that those who do 
not wish to be served, will not. If the benefits to be derived 
from a high level of veterinary service are to continue, both 
the veterinarian and the citizen he serves need to recognize 
their interdependence. With some awareness of the impact 
of veterinary services, or lack thereof, upon peoples in times 
passed, the contributions of veterinary medicine requisite to 
a complex society will be apparent to those who will have 
a hand in plotting the future. 
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CONTINUITIES AND CHANGE IN 
MODERN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


John C. McKinney 


In 1919 C. J. Bushnell made the following comment on the 
state of sociology: ‘““The working equipment of sociology up 
to this date often looks more like a museum full of curios 
than a workshop full of tools; and such is necessarily largely 
the fact: for as a new science, sociology has been engaged 
extensively in raking together things that might prove useful 
in constructing a better social order, rather than accurately 
adapting the materials assembled.’ To the layman and peo- 
ple in other disciplines this might seem to be the case today, 
but the professional sociologist knows that his discipline has 
come a long way in the intervening period. The sociologist 
not only has a workshop full of tools that can perform tasks 
that were impossible in 1919; there also is emerging an or- 
ganizational pattern or methodology that is definitely less 
fragmentary than formerly. 

The growth of substantive disciplines has always been 
closely related to the development of methodology, refine- 
ment of procedure, and proliferation of techniques. A plenti- 
tude of research techniques does not in itself guarantee sub- 
stantive expansion, but it does represent an indispensible 
prerequisite of that expansion. The increased emphasis on 
methodology, procedure, and technique in sociology in re- 
cent decades is an unmistakable sign of maturation. It is 
obvious that sociology has accumulated an enormous amount 
of substantive material during these years; but more im- 


1“Scientific Method in Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 25 (July, 
1919)» PP. 45-46. 
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portant from the long range perspective of becoming a sci- 
ence, it has made significant methodological progress. 

Methodology may be conceived as consisting of the prin- 
ciples of investigative procedure: the “norms” by means of 
which procedures and techniques are selected and articulated. 
Methodology must be distinguished from sociological theory, 
which has as its subject matter certain aspects of the inter- 
action of people and hence is substantive in character. Meth- 
odological and substantive theory are closely associated but 
not identical. Since methodology in most respects is not 
bound up with peculiarly sociological problems, it therefore 
transcends any body of substantive theory. The problems of 
methodology are usually common to a group of disciplines, 
those of a more general character being common to all sci- 
entific procedure. Sociologists must be methodologically com- 
petent in that they have to have an understanding of the 
design of investigation, the norms of procedure, the nature 
of inference, or the nature of appropriate use of theoretic 
systems, but these skills do not determine the content of any 
theory or study. Methodology essentially answers the ques- 
tion of “how”; substantive theory answers the question of 
“what.” It is in the area of “how” that sociologists have made 
their most salient gains in the modern epoch. 

The development of methodology has not occurred in a 
unitary fashion; on the contrary, broad frontal movements 
have been made that are radically divergent. Several distinc- 
tive trends are discernible, but their theoretical “opposites” 
are also represented. Developments have come from very dif- 
ferent positions; hence methodology has many ambivalent 
characteristics. These differences constitute “polarities” in 
the over-all approach of sociologists to their subject matter, 
and consequently can be conceived as a series of continua 
along which methodological convergence develops between 
the opposing or polar positions. 

The continua representing the major methodological 
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trends are those of: empiricism—rationalism, neo-positivism 
—anti-positivism, induction—deduction, quantitative—qual- 
itative, and idiographic—nomothetic. On the basis of analy- 
sis it is concluded that the strong tendency toward the 
empirical-positivistic-inductive-quantitative-idiographic poles 
has produced a complex responsible for the convergence of 
several minor trends that are treated here as unitary sub-types 
of that complex. They are: behaviorism, operationism, and 
pragmatism. 


Rampant and modified empiricism. Some of the method- 
ological issues that have troubled sociology have become 
obsolete, whereas others have been more persistent. One of 
the persistent “‘polarities” is evident in the relative roles of 
empiricism and rationalism as approaches to sociological 
knowledge. Empiricism became dominant soon after World 
War I, and during the twenties and thirties rationalism 
almost completely capitulated. The mid-forties, however, wit- 
nessed something of a rationalistic revival that at the present 
time can be interpreted as a distinct modification of radical 
empiricism. 

Empiricism is a label for a way of thinking and working 
with data. It indicates an attitude-complex characterized by 
an utmost faith in the senses, a firm belief in the power of 
observation, a willingness to be ruled by observable evidence, 
a belief that scientific conclusions should never get beyond 
the realm of extrapolation, and a feeling that the rational. 
universe of science is nothing more than the habitual associa- 
tion of certain ideas of a perceiver. 

In contrast, rationalism represents the opposite way of 
thinking and working with facts. In rationalistic method the 
criterion of truth is not sensory but intellectual and deduc- 
tive. It assumes the universality of natural laws and hence 
its appeal to sense perception is in pursuit of particulars. 
There is a direct preoccupation with conceptual schemes, 
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constructions, and logical manipulations. The supreme em- 
bodiment of rationalism is in pure mathematics. 

Prior to World War I it was rationalism, as exemplified in 
crude non-mathematical form by the classical systematists, 
that dominated sociology. And although, after a decline, 
rationalism has recouped considerably in recent years, there 
is still no more honorific word in all of American sociology 
than the adjective “empirical.” Evidence of this appears in 
the situation wherein the modern representatives of socio- 
logical rationalism, as for instance the constructors of mathe- 
matical models and formal deductive systems, consistently lay 
claim to doing empirical work.? 

The spread of empiricism in American sociology has been 
responsible for several important emphases. There has been 
a sincere striving for objectivity and a direct concern with 
modesty of conclusion. The aim has been precision in state- 
ment with respect to the evidence that has been collected by 
the most trustworthy of instruments. Emphasis has been upon 
quantitative methods and standardized modes of inquiry, by 
virtue of their promise of objectivity and precision. The 
“brute fact’’ has been king at the expense of any kind of ex- 
plicit theory. An extended array of basically descriptive and 
concrete studies has appeared. There have been an astonish- 
ing number of studies of particular populations, communi- 
ties, areas, structures, processes, and roles. Gangs, families, 
jackrollers, plumbers, taxi-dance halls, villages, ethnic-groups, 
cults, sects, cliques, unions, fads, and many other phenomena 
have been extensively examined—but usually without bene- 
fit of explicit hypotheses or unifying theory. 

The consequences are varied with respect to methodology. 
First, the refreshing contrast of empirical research with the 


2 Robert Bierstedt makes the following comment with regard to empiricism: 
“The word, and all its congeners, has become so sacrosanct in current socio- 
logical literature that the radical positivism of Lundberg, the ‘quantic’ formal- 
ism of Dodd, and the critical exegesis of Parsons all contend for the label.”— 
“A Critique of Empiricism in Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 14 


(Oct., 1949), p. 588. 
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apriorism of the classical systematists discredited the com- 
pletely speculative approach and thus delivered the sociolo- 
gist out of the armchair.* Second, empiricism established the 
necessity of controlled observation and research design as 
components of scientific investigation. Third, the necessity 
of keeping theory in touch with evidence and relating it to 
the bedrock of accumulative fact is an empirical contribution. 
Fourth, empiricism made an outstanding contribution to the 
procedural rules of research, for the empirically oriented have 
been to a great extent the ones who have codified the research 
rules and practices. Fifth, the empiricists have accomplished 
an enormous amount of investigation. 

On the other side of the ledger, empiricism has had several 
limiting consequences for methodology. First, it has con- 
tributed to a particular form of methodological naiveté. Al- 
though empiricism has eliminated certain surface forms of 
subjectivism, it certainly has not eliminated certain more 
subtle and tenacious foms of implicit subjectivity. Second, a 
great many of the sociological investigations of the recent 
past have closely resembled a collection of facts and hence 
have not even approximated the scientific model subscribed 
to by the empiricists. Third, the roles of theory and research 
have been reversed as compared to standard scientific prac- 


3It was the University of Chicago that was dominant in sociological circles 
during the twenties. The “Chicago school” played a tremendous part in en- 
couraging the development of empiricism. Robert E. Park was probably the 
outstanding figure in the department, and the following unpublished com- 
ment by Park was recorded by Howard Becker while a graduate student at 
Chicago. The advice seems effectively to express the rising sentiment of the 
era. “You have been told to go grubbing in the library, thereby accumulating 
a mass of notes and a liberal coating of grime. You have been told to choose 
problems wherever you can find musty stacks of routine records based on 
trivial schedules prepared by tired bureaucrats and filled out by reluctant 
applicants for aid or fussy do-gooders or indifferent clerks. That is called 
‘getting your hands dirty in real research.’ Those who thus counsel you are 
wise and honorable; the reasons they offer are of great value. But one thing 
more is needful: first-hand observation. Go and sit in the lounges of the lux- 
ury hotels and on the doorsteps of the flophouses; sit on the Gold Coast set- 
tees and on the slum shakedowns; sit in Orchestra Hall and in the Star and 
Garter Burlesk. In short, gentlemen, go get the seat of your pants dirty in 
real research.” 
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tice; rather than evaluating research in terms of its contribu- 
tion to theory, there is a powerful tendency to evaluate theory 
solely in terms of its current research utility. Fourth, radical 
empiricism has led to random, helter-skelter, uncodified, and 
frequently trivial research. It has placed emphasis on im- 
mediacy rather than the long view because it distrusts theory 
as a guideline. Fifth, the de-emphasis of systematic theory at 
the expense of empirical enterprise has increased the diffi- 
culty of extracting sociological principles and generalizations 
from the mass of idiographic data. 

The tendency of American sociology to proceed almost 
purely along empirical lines has not hastened its arrival as 
an accepted science. The foregoing statements are generally 
applicable to the period of rampant empiricism of the 
twenties and thirties and to a lesser extent applicable to 
the modified empiricism of the present. Rationalism, how- 
ever, has never been entirely squeezed out as an avenue of 
approach to knowledge, and since World War II several de- 
velopments have taken place that are in the rational tradition. 

There have been several different lines that rational resist- 
ance to radical empiricism has taken, but in general they can 
be reduced to three. First, there has been the emphasis on 
system in the work of several leading theoreticians. The de- 
lineation of systems of behavior by Znaniecki in the late twen- 
ties, followed later by Sorokin and then by Parsons; the trans- 
formation of “formal” sociology into the structural-functional 
approach of Wiese-Becker in the thirties, currently developed 
with somewhat more emphasis on functionalism by Parsons; 
and the current concern with social systems, largely under 
the influence of Parsons, are just a few examples of this tra- 
dition. In each instance these persons were striving for ex- 
planation in the sense of providing a conceptual context 
within which individual elements were ascribed meaning. 

Second, there has been the emphasis on conceptual appara- 
tus, primarily in the form of constructed types, empirical and 
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mathematical models, and conceptual schemes. There have 
been a persistent few sociologists who have felt compelled to 
emphasize the fact that there can be no body of scientific fact 
without conceptualization, and no system of science without 
theory. 

Finally, there has been the emphasis on research design 
within the logic of the experimental method. The experimen- 
tal method is normally classed as an aspect of empirical sci- 
ence. Upon closer observation, however, one cannot overlook 
the tremendous role of reason in experimental design. The 
vastly improved design of sociological research undertaken 
in recent years attests to the rational modification of extreme 
empiricism. 

Although there has been some tendency recently for sociol- 
ogists to avoid the extreme poles of either empiricism or ra- 
tionalism, and although there has been some important con- 
vergence of the two methodologies, it would be entirely 
misleading to leave the impression that either the “collection- 
alists” or “‘closed-system logicians” are extinct. Both, however, 
are subject to tremendous pressure to come into the crucial 
area of convergence. For instance, Parsons and associates ob- 
viously feel under strong compulsion to demonstrate the 
utility of their “structural-functional” theory. Conversely, 
more sociologists tend to demand conclusions from a purely 
descriptive study today than formerly. 

The speciousness of attempting to separate theory and re- 
search in sociology is gradually being recognized. Theory in 
many respects has been monopolized by verbal specialists 
who have demonstrated little interest in formulating verifi- 
able propositions. On the other hand, research in sociology 
was under the monopoly of those who were technically 
equipped but who through theoretical incompetence were 
blinded by naked fact. There is a growing recognition that 
some bridges have to be built before the scientific situation 
improves. This recognition seems to indicate that American 
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sociology has learned the lesson of “fact” and “research” that 
empiricism had to teach, but now feels the need of improved 
conceptual equipment in the rational tradition in order to 
comprehend its facts and intelligently conduct its research. 
An early bridge of the cruel historical gap between empiri- 
cism and rationalism may be seen in such a work as Samuel 
Stouffer and associates, The American Soldier (4 vols., 1949- 
1950). These volumes are the result of four years of activity of 
the Research Branch, Information and Education Division, 
United States Army. They provide a record of the attitudes of 
the American soldier in World War II, and of the techniques 
developed to study these attitudes. As a record it is unique 
in many respects. Never before had modern techniques of 
social science been employed on so large a scale by so many 
competent technicians. Its value to the social scientist is pos- 
sibly greater than its value to the military for whom the origi- 
nal research was done. In this work one sees a modest kind of 
theory standing in juxtaposition to an enormous amount of 
data. It is the kind of work that could not have been done by 
either “collectors of minutiae” or “theory-spinners of the 
grand tradition.”” Robert Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld 
in Continuities in Social Research (1950) consolidate the theo- 
retical gain made in The American Soldier and thereby set 
the stage for less bumbling efforts in the future. 


Neo-positivism and its opponents. Positivism in modern 
trappings has had a distinct vogue in American sociology. Al- 
though evidence of it has been discernible for many years, 
the classic statement of neo-positivism was not made until 
G. A. Lundberg published his Foundations of Sociology in 
1939. The neo-positive approach is double-barreled in nature. 
Primarily it is a meta-sociology that is oriented to the meth- 
odological assumptions of physical science. In this respect it 
develops a hard-headed ascetic methodology based upon the 
premises that: (1) societal phenomena are subject to natural 
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laws; (2) there is no distinction between sciences that deal 
with human beings and those that deal with other phenomena; 
and (3) the subjective aspects of societal phenomena can only 
be studied scientifically on the basis of their objective, overt 
manifestation. This methodology is undeniably clear-cut; 
equally certainly it has been subject to a great deal of criti- 
cism.* 

The second aspect consists in the typical pattern of “moral” 
and “practical” considerations featured by positivists in their 
desire for a scientifically articulated world. G. A. Lundberg 
makes this comment: “Positivists do not admit the assumed 
dichotomy between the pursuit of science on the one hand 
and social action on the other. We contend, on the contrary, 
that the pursuit of science is the most fundamental of all 
social actions.”> The fusion of science and action has not 
necessarily made it any easier to attain the ideal of a natural 
science of society. This is due to the fact that the methodo- 
logical rigour of the physical sciences, aspired to by the neo- 
positivists, becomes subjugated to the problems of society 
rather than to the problems of theoretic significance in the 
discipline. This has resulted in an emphasis on “practical” 
and “immediate” research that is useful from the point of 
view of its sponsors in society, and has reinforced the “‘moral- 
istic,” “reform,” and “do-good” position of early American 
sociology. The early interest of sociologists in such phe- 
nomena as crime, delinquency, prostitution, poverty, divorce, 
racial discrimination, and alcoholism has persisted, in part at 
least, due to this reinforcement. As a consequence many mod- 
em sociologists are not merely interested in understanding 


4 Examples of the criticism may be seen in P. A. Sorokin’s review of Lund- 
berg’s Foundations of Sociology in the American Journal of Sociology, 45 
(March, 1940), pp. 795-98; Ethel Shanas, “A Critique of Dodd’s Dimensions of 
Society,” ibid., 48 (Sept., 1942), pp. 214-30; and Florian Znaniecki, “The Proxi- 
mate Future of Sociology: Controversies in Doctrine and Method,” ibid., 50 
(May, 1945), PP. 514-21. 

5“Contemporary Positivism in Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 4 
(Feb., 1939), p. 54. 
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aspects of society but are also carriers of the faith that their 
kind of knowledge can instigate change in “the right direc- 
tion.” The existence of such a dynamic organization as the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems as an affiliate of the 
American Sociological Society is evidence that the “social- 
problems” orientation is still a vital tradition in American 
sociology. 

The opposition to neo-positivism in American sociology 
has been powerful and effective although it has been so diver- 
sified that it is difficult to label. Unquestionably, however, the 
strongest single source of opposition lies in the German tra- 
dition of verstehende (understanding or interpretive soci- 
ology). In this tradition the emphasis is on understanding 
social behavior, which means that mere statistical regulari- 
ties have to be supplemented by knowledge of the subjective 
motivation before causality can be imputed on the level of 
meaning. The essential difference between this line of theory 
and that of neo-positivism is that in the former, emphasis is 
placed upon the subjective categories of action—i.e., action 
as it is viewed from the perspective of the actor—and hence 
is oriented toward the “meaning” of behavior as it is being 
conducted rather than to the mere uniformities of behavior.® 

The verstehende line of thought has assumed an increas- 
ingly important role in American sociology in the past two 
decades. Resting on different premises than neo-positivism, 
this methodological position has performed the task of em- 
phasizing: (1) the value of theory in research, (2) the signifi- 
cance of the concept of system, (3) the potential of the “‘struc- 
tural-functional” approach, (4) the need of motivational 
theory and the instruments by means of which it can be tested, 
and (5) the necessity of giving attention to the qualitative 
aspects of research. 


6 Diverse examples of works in this tradition would be: Howard Becker, 
Through Values to Social Interpretation (1950); Talcott Parsons, The Social 
System (1951); Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1949); 
and Charles P. Loomis et al., Turrialba: The Strategy of Social Change (1954). 
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At the present writing the conflict has died down rather 
considerably. No “victory” has been registered by either side, 
but methodology has benefited from the fact that proponents 
of the different positions have had to give intensive considera- 
tion to the problems involved. The metaphysical assumptions 
remain, for neo-positivism as well as its opponents, but on the 
procedural level distinct modifications of the extreme posi- 
tions have taken place. 


Inductive Supremacy. One of the basic methodological polari- 
ties in sociology revolves around the emphasis on inductive 
and deductive procedures. In the most general sense induc- 
tion may be defined as the process of inferring a general as- 
sertion from the observation of a number of particular facts. 
Conversely deduction is the process of analytical reasoning 
from general to particular or less general, involving logical 
inference of a conclusion from one or more given premises. 
These two procedures are not mutually exclusive; indeed, in 
some situations it is possible to interpret either one as a spe- 
cial case of the other. The interplay between deduction and- 
induction is an observable feature in the conduct of any 
research project, and it is difficult to conceive of either one 
as being “purely” adhered to. Nevertheless it is possible to 
say that sociology has become increasingly inductive since 
the days of its break with the classical systematists. 

There are still sociologists who tend to start with purely 
abstract rules, premises, or systems, which they develop ra- 
tionally and correct in varied ways so that empirical incon- 
gruities are reduced. The discipline, however, is no longer 
crowded with such “scientists.” On the other hand, there is a 
preponderance of sociologists who begin with ordinary and 
restricted notions and try to refine them more and more 
by making them more definite, removing contradictions, and 
delimiting their area of applicability. Such investigators are 
content if they can make a modest generalization that applies 
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to a limited universe of particulars. Thus, the modern sociolo- 
gist is primarily inductive, and his approach takes two major 
forms: analytic and enumerative induction. 

As a procedure, analytic induction begins with an explana- 
tory hypothesis and a provisional definition of something to 
be explained. The hypothesis is then examined in the light of 
the facts, and modifications are made in one or both of two 
ways: the hypothesis itself is modified so that all facts will 
fall under it, and/or the phenomenon under examination is 
redefined to exclude the cases not explained by the hypothe- 
sis. In either case it is a complete induction. Analytic induc- 
tion finds only rare application in sociology, as in such studies 
as A. R. Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction (1947) and D. R. 
Cressey, Other People’s Money (1953), the latter a study of 
the causes of embezzlement. 

Enumerative induction is a commonplace and is a char- 
acteristic of all studies using generalizing statistical proce- 
dures. An obvious example would be the case of public opin- 
ion polling where statements about the political universe are 
attempted on the basis of very limited sampling. Enumera- 
tive induction is by far the most common version in sociology. 
It takes the form of a statistical generalization based upon the 
examination of cases within a defined universe. If all the indi- 
vidual instances that come under the generalization are exam- 
ined, it is said to be a complete induction. Since the subject 
matter does not lend itself readily to complete induction, 1n- 
complete inductions are typically made that are based upon a 
sample of the universe. It is here where statistical procedures 
become a substitute for induction in the classical analytic 


sense. 

Although induction reigns in American sociology, deduc- 
tion still plays a key role and probably will be more important 
in the future. The radical inductive myth that the true scien- 
tist starts by observing the facts without any conceptual antici- 
pations has been responsible for the unnecessary discrediting 
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of deduction. This myth, or the tabula rasa fallacy as it is 
sometimes called, has had a strong foothold in American so- 
ciology. It is unusual to find other scientists who feel that 
they can or should want to approach their subject matter with 
a blank mind. On the other hand, the traditional “methods 
books” in sociology have on occasion encouraged sociologists 
to approach their material without any “preconceptions,” 
“theories,” “concepts,” or “evaluative judgments.” It is im- 
portant to realize that this is logically impossible and contrary 
to actual history. Without anticipatory ideas and conceptual 
directions one can neither know what facts to look for nor 
recognize what is relevant to the inquiry. It would be difficult 
to start by observing the facts, for to determine what are the 
facts. is a primary object of scientific inquiry. Deduction is 
thus a necessary part or instrument of research. 

Deduction has been best exemplified in American method- 
ology by conceptual schemes in the form of systematic theory, 
by constructed types, and by mathematical and empirical mod- 
els. Such conceptual frameworks as that of Talcott Parsons in 
The Social System (1951) can perform at least two scientific 
functions. First, they can aid in the codification of our ac- 
cumulating concrete knowledge. This means that discreet hy- 
potheses and observations can be unified under general cate- 
gories. They can be tentatively “placed” in a larger context; 
consequently their “meaning” can be assessed in the light of 
more general implications. Second, theory of this order can 
serve as a guide to research. It enables us to locate and define 
the areas of our knowledge and ignorance by pointing up 
problematic areas. In the light of system one can “see” prob- 
lems of interest and significance relative to hypothetical inter- 
connections or relationships. 

Constructed types represent a bridge between systematic the- 
ory and empirical observation and thus have some of the same 
functions as systematic theory. A constructed type is a pur- 
posive, planned selection, abstraction, combination, and ac- 
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centuation of a set of criteria that have empirical referents; 
as such, it is a type which serves as a basis for comparison of 
empirical cases. The constructed type as a conceptual device 
represents an attempt to advance concept formation in soci- 
ology from the state of description and strictly ‘empirical gen- 
eralization” to the construction of theoretical systems. 

The constructed type is a special kind of concept; special 
in the sense that it states the ‘ideal’ or “model” limits of the 
case. Moreover, it is special in the sense that it consists in a 
set of attributes wherein the relations between the attributes 
are held constant for heuristic purposes. Hence the con- 
structed type is a system in itself and has the character of a 
theoretical model. As such the type functions as a predictive 
schema. To illustrate, any type such as the “feudal system,” 
“folk society,” “scientific man,” ‘‘academic man,” or “‘perfect 
surface,” on the basis of its criteria will imply a predictive 
schema. Feudal behavior will vary from one concrete situa- 
tion to another, and yet despite these variations there is a 
“feudal expectancy” different from any other expectancy 
that enables one to comprehend the variations within the pat- 
tern. Likewise, the expectancies one has of the course of ac- 
tion and character of relations within a “folk society” are dif- 
ferent than those of any other society. The “‘scientist’”’ behaves 
differently than other people when he is operating as a scien- 
tist, despite the fact that there is immense variation in the be- 
havior of scientists. One doesn’t really find “academic men” 
on university campuses; nevertheless it is the predictive 
schema of the academic man that makes empirical approxi- 
mations (actual professors) comprehensible. The perfect sur- 
face is also fictional in a sense, but the expectancy of perfec- 
tion is what enables one to compare degrees of ‘“‘roughness” 
as found in actual surfaces. In brief, the constructed type is a 
model, and as such it throws actual structures or courses of 
action into a comparative light. The type focuses on uni- 
formity, and it is only through the notion of uniformity that 
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we have comprehension of variations or deviations. Need- 
less to say, the field abounds with types, but there is a notable 
lack of criteria by means of which their interdependence may 
be assessed. 

Although models have actually been used by sociologists 
for years (types and systems are models, for example), interest 
in the explicit construction and interpretation of models has 
increased recently.? In general terms analysis by means of a 
model involves both a definition of the model and a test to 
determine how well a sample of data approximates the model. 
The model as a deductive device is given an empiric interpre- 
tation by means of comparison with data. If the discrepancy 
between the model and the sample data can be reasonably 
ascribed to chance rather than to factors not contained in the 
model, then it can be assumed that the data have a structure 
akin to the model. A preeminently “inductive” statistical so- 
ciologist is really following this procedure when he fits a fre- 
quency distribution to a “normal” curve and then tests the 
goodness of fit by chi-square. The various “‘analytic”’ statisti- 
cal devices all involve this element of deduction. 

Lately several mathematical models have been developed 
in sociology that are indicative of a trend toward measure- 
ment of social phenomena. The area of attitude study has 
been particularly productive in this respect, especially in view 
of the fact that the models apparently are applicable to many 
elements of behavior beside attitudes. For example, the cur- 
rently popular Guttman scale belongs in this category. The 
Guttman technique, as the successor to earlier ranking scales, 
received extensive application in the area of attitude study 
during and since World War II. In addition it is gradually 
being adapted to more general sociological problems. For 
instance, scale-analysis has already been used in research deal- 
ing with such diverse matters as women’s neighborliness; 


7 Paul Lazarsfeld, ed., Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954), contains the most complete treatment extant 
of model usage in the social sciences. 
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ecological patterns; concept development in children; status; 
consensus; and interpersonal communication. These are areas 
that formerly would have been adjudged susceptible only to 
qualitative analysis. The use of the Guttman model thus has 
extended the zone of quantification in the study of social 
behavior. 

The sociologists’ concern with models has increased since 
World War II. This is not only indicative of the strength and 
persistence of deductivism as a component of methodology; 
it is also a sign of the increased quantitative sophistication of 
the American sociologist. 


The Drive for Quantification. There has been a great deal of 
controversy as to the role and value of quantifying techniques 
in sociology. Extreme positions with respect to quantification 
were common during the twenties and thirties. Recently, 
however, the polemic fervor has died down. The tendency 
now is to look upon quantifying techniques as an essential 
part of the conceptual equipment of the sociologist rather 
than to view quantification as an end in itself. 

Conspicuous in the methodological thought of the twenties 
and thirties was the belief that sociology could become a 
natural science through statistical procedure. The neo-posi- 
tivistic orientation at the basis of the belief is clear-cut. The 
reasoning went as follows: the success of natural science may 
be attributed to the objective handling of its data and the 
quantitative treatment of its results; hence if sociology is to 
emulate that success, it must change its ways of getting and 
handling data. In short, sociology must develop techniques 
which secure objective social data suitable for quantitative 
treatment by statistical means. There were numerous pro- 
ponents of this thesis, but perhaps its earliest lucid statement 
was by G. A. Lundberg in Soctal Research (1929). The formu- 
lation was succinct enough to delineate the issue and facilitate 
the taking of sides in the controversy. 
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The opposition to this view was stated in most extreme 
form by those who were positive that human behavior was 
“different” enough from other phenomena to make it insus- 
ceptible to statistical treatment. The assertion was that the 
portion of sociological data that could be transmitted into 
quantitative form was by its nature the least important of 
behavioral data, and moreover it was so insignificant as to 
hardly be worth the effort of getting it. This view was char- 
acteristic of many of the “out-going” generation of sociolo- 
gists. More important, it was advocated capably by such cham- 
pions of “qualitative” research as Sorokin, MacIver, Waller, 
and Znaniecki. 

Although the issues were sharply drawn in terms of the 
extreme formulations, and although the polemical fervor 
was great, many first rate sociologists were made very un- 
comfortable by what they considered to be a false dichotomy. 
As competent researchers they had technical leanings toward 
one or the other of the poles but could not sympathize with 
the overly-simplified either-or formulation of the argument. 
This “middle-range” group of sociologists recognized and 
pointed out with increasing clarity that both positions rested 
on an assumption that was demonstrably false. The assump- 
tion had been made that sociology could be carried on only 
in terms of one particular approach. It was increasingly rec- 
ognized that a quantitative scale was no more the answer 
to sociology’s problems than analytic induction, logico-experi- 
mentation, a case history, or any other device in the hands of 
the sociologist. Granted that certain devices might have 
greater instrumental value than others, it remained true that 
there was no master-key or royal road to scientific knowledge. 
There were many ways of conducting systematic study in so- 
ciology, and their richness lay not in the potential elevation 
of any one of them to supremacy but in their articulation as 
a complementary and integrated set of tools. These “middle- 
range” sociologists explicitly recognized that enumerative and 
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measuring devices were valuable, but at the same time they 
admitted that there were many other valuable components 
of the research endeavor. 

The rise to pre-eminence of such “middle-range’’ scholars 
as Stouffer, Lazarsfeld, Guttman, Suchman, Becker, Loomis, 
Merton, and Angell has pretty well demonstrated that there 
is a direct line of logical continuity from systematic qualita- 
tive research to rigorous forms of measurement. There is a 
whole battery of intermediate devices that fill the gap be- 
tween the quantitative and qualitative poles and thus create 
a research continuum rather than a dichotomy. The group 
just mentioned, through their leadership in the work with 
systematic ratings, classifications, ranking scales, constructed 
types, simple quantitative indices, codification, research de- 
sign, logic of proof or demonstration, and continuities in re- 
search have all conspired to reject the idea that qualitative 
and quantitative endeavor are somehow separate research 
procedures. In sum, quantification is now accepted as a nor- 
mal and indispensable aspect of sociological endeavor. The 
controversies which surround it no longer refer to whether 
it is or is not possible in the behavioral sciences; they now are 
technical controversies concerning the proper applicability 
of given techniques, under stated circumstances, to particular 
kinds of phenomena. 


Idiographic and Nomothetic Tendencies. In principle Ameri- 
can sociologists are almost universally committed to a nomo- 
thetic ideal for their science. Windelband distinguished two 
classes of sciences: those which studied the general and enun- 
ciated natural laws (nomothetic), and those which studied 
particulars in their historically determined configurations 
(idiographic). The problem as to whether sociology enunci- 
ates natural laws is not a current issue. It is pragmatically 
agreed that sociology studies the general, regular, and recur- 
rent aspects of phenomena, and hence can generalize and 
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predict within the limits of its substantiated theory. It must 
be noted, however, that we refer to prediction here in the 
sense of prediction at the theoretical level, framed in terms of 
the standard “if-then conditional,” not to prophesying on the 
empirical level. In other words, sociology cannot prophesy 
and say what is going to happen in the indeterminate future. 
It can, however, assert that given certain factors operating 
under certain conditions there is the likelihood of a given 
result. This theoretical prediction makes sociology a nomo- 
thetic discipline despite the modest substitution of empirical 
generalizations for notably lacking natural laws, as the basis 
of that prediction. 

Like all other sciences sociology has a necessarily idiographic 
aspect. It contains numerous particular statements as well as 
generalizations. ‘The question is the extent to which the search 
for these particulars dominates the attempt to generalize, in- 
sofar as the attainment of general knowledge is the admitted 
aim of the discipline. Sociology has amassed a tremendous 
amount of descriptive data about particular people, places, 
and events. There are case-studies of particular delinquents, 
surveys of particular communities, ecological descriptions of 
particular cities, observations of particular strikes, etc. The 
value of these descriptive treatments goes unquestioned inso- 
far as they serve as the base from which empirical generaliza- 
tions evolve. Their value is questioned, however, when they 
remain in the form of particulars and are not brought into 
the framework of substantive theory. A promising, if modest, 
body of empirical generalizations has been built up in the 
past few decades, and it is legitimate to assume that this proc- 
ess will continue in the future. Nevertheless, most theoreti- 
cally oriented sociologists are seriously concerned with the 
paucity of generalizations as compared with the mass of par- 
ticulars. Stated briefly, their concern has its basis in the fact 
that most sociologists affirm the desirability of formulating 
the general and recurrent, and then in actual practice settle 
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for the gathering of data and amassing of descriptive particu- 
lars. 

There is actually a very strong idiographic trend in soci- 
ology, then, despite the aims explicitly agreed upon by most 
sociologists. There seem to be several different sources of this 
trend. First, interdisciplinary contact with representatives of 
closely related fields such as cultural anthropology, institu- 
tional economics, and history, which traditionally place 
strong emphasis on idiography, is an increasingly important 
source. The second of these sources has been the growth of 
the “community study” movement. Under the powerful 
stimulus of the Lynds’ Middletown (1929), a remarkable num- 
ber of community studies have been conducted, none of 
which has attained the stature of Middletown and most of 
which have been basically idiographic. Third, the use of the 
statistical method has been a fruitful source. This is not to be 
taken as an assertion that the statistical method is exclusively 
idiographic in character. Indeed, its nomothetic aspects have 
been consistently gaining ground, and at the present the value 
put upon statistical correlation, variance, and probability 
statements is probably greater than that put upon statistical 
description. The statistical method involves an essentially 
nomothetic element because statistical enumeration is seldom 
exhaustive of the universe it has reference to. The rapid 
growth of sampling theory is evidence of this. Nevertheless 
the early statistics were primarily descriptive, and this re- 
mains true of much current statistical work. There are still 
many sociologists who enjoy assembling arrays of statistical 
data independent of hypotheses and general categories. 

Finally, and most important of all methodologically, a 
source of idiographic-nomothetic confusion centers around 
the problem of abstraction. In one sense all phenomena are 
unique if considered on a low enough level of abstraction. It 
has always been a scientific task to conceptualize these phe- 
nomena in abstract terms in order to comprehend their gen- 
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eral character. The fact that World War II was a unique war 
is no more a deterrent to the sociological study of wars than 
the fact that any given earthworm is unique is a deterrent to 
the study of the general structure of earthworms. Abstraction 
is a general scientific problem. It is true, however, that the 
problem persists in sociology because the sociologist is often 
interested either in unique events or in occurrences in a small 
number of cases. The interest is stimulated by the very fact 
that the cases are exceptional and hence curious. Insofar as 
the sociologist continues to be attracted by the exceptional, 
the nomothetic aim remains as an ideal. 


The Behavioristic Impact. Immediately after World War I 
behaviorism emerged as a movement of considerable propor- 
tions. Although relatively few sociologists went along with 
the extremism of Watson, the movement nevertheless had a 
significant influence on sociological thinking, particularly in 
that sector of sociology dealing with social psychological prob- 
lems. Behaviorism rejected the concepts of consciousness, sen- 
sation, perception, will, image, mental experience, and the 
significance of motives in determining behavior. Such con- 
cepts as it did retain from the older psychology, as for exam- 
ple, thinking and emotion, it redefined as forms of observable 
or directly inferred activities. The emphasis was on the stimu- 
lus-response bond, and it was overt behavior that was of cen- 
tral importance. 

This approach was in keeping with the growing empirical 
and pragmatic tendencies of the twenties, and moreover it 
seemed to satisfy the demand for objectivity and mechanical 
certainty in the conduct of research. Because of its emphasis 
on the mechanical character of the stimulus-response relation, 
it seemed particularly amenable to quantification and thus 
gave promise of freeing sociology from its subjectivism and 
converting it into an “exact” science. A comment by Read 
Bain, writing in 1928, is an example of this line of thinking: 
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“The development of sociology as a natural science has been 
hindered by: (1) emphasis on its normative rather than upon 
its descriptive aspects; (2) too much attention to subjective 
factors, such as ideas, ideals, motives, sentiments, wishes, and 
attitudes, and too little attention to objective, overt be- 
havior.’’8 

Unfortunately, the promise of radical behaviorism did not 
pay off in research. Scarcely any contributions really based 
upon the principle were made, possibly because the very 
things it sought to explain (sociological phenomena) did not 
easily, if at all, reduce to the mechanical circulation of stimu- 
lus-response. It is to be noted that the area of attitude-study 
has developed enormously in recent years, and is today a well 
established, sophisticated, and fruitful research area. This 
despite the obvious contempt of the dyed-in-the-wool be- 
haviorist for such enterprise as expressed in the above com- 
ment by Bain. 

In addition it can be said that radical behaviorism has con- 
tributed little toward the scientific understanding or explana- 
tion of such phenomena as fashions, fads, crazes, conventions, 
rumors, public opinion, customs, institutions, and social sys- 
tems. As a consequence a much more modest type of behav- 
iorism, an extremely modified version, quickly supplanted the 
older branch in the thirties and is still current and predomi- 
nant. This is the “symbolic-interactionist” brand of behav- 
iorism, championed in particular by G. H. Mead in Mind, 
Self and Society (1934). | 

The positive significance of Watsonism lies primarily in 
the stimulation it has given to a more rigorous development 
of the objective indices of subjective phenomena. This is not 
to assert the insignificance of the position; it is merely to point 
out that the position forced sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists to develop less limited procedures. In a very general 


8“An Attitude on Attitude Research,” American Journal of Sociology, 33 
(May, 1928), p. 940. 
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sense it can probably be stated that most sociologists are be- 
havioristically inclined. 


Operational Controversy. ‘The doctrine of operationism, estab- 
lished in physics by P. W. Bridgman, was transported into soci- 
ology in the thirties by several of the more pragmatically in- 
clined sociologists. It was involved in considerable controversy 
during the thirties and forties but the issue has died down some- 
what at the present. The central notion is expressed by Bridg- 
man in The Logic of Modern Physics (1927, page 5) as follows: 
“In general, we mean by any concept nothing more than a set 
of operations; the concept is synonomous with the corres- 
ponding set of operations . . . The meaning of a proposition 
is its verifiability.”” Lundberg in particular took this as a cue 
to recast the conceptual framework of sociology. He asserted 
that the continued use of current sociological symbols would 
doom the discipline to “subjectivity.” He pointed out the 
lack of agreement as to the “meaning” of even common con- 
cepts, the typical use of them in a variety of senses, the fact 
that they mean not only many things to many people but 
even different things to the same people on different occa- 
sions. Such semantic ambiguity he considered fatal to the sci- 
entific approach, and consequently he also asserted in Foun- 
dations of Sociology (1937) that the “only way of defining any- 
thing objectively is in terms of the operations involved.” 
The objections to operational sociology tended to focalize 
around the limitations this approach put upon the role of 
concepts and of systematic theory. If Bridgman’s original 
statement is taken literally—as it has been by some sociolo- 
gists—then it does entail a severe limitation on concepts ra- 
ther than the constituting of an implementation. For exam- 
ple, the traditional meaning of “magnitude” as a concept 
cannot be made synonomous with the “physical operations” 
involved in measuring magnitude. The physical operation of 
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measuring magnitude never determines more than the magni- 
tude of some specific object. The meaning traditionally as. 
cribed to magnitude as a concept, however, determined the 
operation of measuring; for without knowing that meaning 
the physicist would have been incapable of selecting a rele- 
vant measuring device appropriate to the object. To have 
measured a plowed field with a thermometer and called it 
“size’’ would have been no more incongruous, however, than 
to measure intelligence with an achievement test and call it 
“intelligence.” ‘The operationists ignored the fact that con- 
cepts are always “general,” and that an operation is always 
“specific” and hence subject to determination by the former. 
Radical operationism of the Lundberg type discounted the 
role of synthesizing rational thought in concept construction 
and consequently became a form of raw empiricism. 

The second ramification of radical operationism was the re- 
duction of the role of systematic theory. Such typical opera- 
tional statements as “intelligence is what intelligence tests 
test” imply that there can be as many “intelligences” as there 
are “‘tests.” If so, we are driven to a nominalism so extreme 
that it denies the possibility of establishing a system of inter- 
related concepts of general empirical reference. 

Although operationism has not dominated the important 
research developments in sociology, it nevertheless has left its 
imprint. First, a certain amount of operationism is evident in 
much empirical research. Second, and more important 
methodologically, operationism has assisted in bringing about 
the development and general acceptance of a more moderate 
approach known as instrumentalism. Originally formulated 
by John Dewey, it is now a prevailing orientation adhered to 
by both the theoretically and empirically inclined. Instru- 
mentalism (often still traveling under the label of opera- 
tionism) simply maintains that concepts should be made sub- 
ject to inquiry and susceptible to hypothetical statement for 
purposes of examination. Moreover, instrumentalism asserts 
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that theories, discreet or systematic, must be evaluated in 
terms of their research adaptability, verifiability, and fruit- 


fulness. 


The Pragmatic Orientation. Pragmatism, although it is a 
philosophic label, stands more for an attitude of mind than 
a system of ideas and hence appears in many diverse ap- 
proaches and systems. Pragmatism is reflected in the habit of 
interpreting ideas or events in terms of their consequences. 
This closely aligns the pragmatic habit with the logic of ex- 
periment lying at the base of modern research science. In 
general, then, pragmatism does not seem to imply any final 
philosophical conclusions but merely manifests a tendency to 
accept whatever it is that works in the conduct of research. It 
thus becomes an amplified empiricism that has become aware 
of the relation of conceptualization and theory to research. 

The practice of research science has been continually to 
approach new problems, and with these new problems to 
formulate new hypotheses. The test of these hypotheses was 
one which lay in the experience of man as researcher, with 
whatever instruments he had at hand. The test then was 
found in the actual process of cognition as it lay in experi- 
ence itself. From this standpoint, then, mathematics, substan- 
tive theory, instruments, observational techniques, or what- 
ever, simply represented the apparatus for working out 
hypotheses with respect to experience. Pragmatism as a doc- 
trine is nothing more than an expression of scientific method 
as it has worked in the past. 

The influence of pragmatism on sociology is yet too early 
to ascertain. Unquestionably pragmatism has gained consid- 
erable headway in recent decades, and aspects of its orienta- 
tion may be detected in any of the methodological positions 
dealt with here. It shows itself in several different ways. It 
is manifest in the decline of sociological dogmatism and the 
growing tendency to refuse to accept as final or definitive any 
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particular approach (such as quantitative), theory (such as 
structural-functional), or instrument (such as a Guttman 
scale). The pragmatic attitude in sociology identified itself 
firmly with the use of scientific method—with the continuing 
analysis of problematic situations; the development and con- 
sideration of alternative hypotheses relative to the problems; 
and the verification of the alternatives by some test of experi- 
ence. It is ongoing experience itself that furnishes the ulti- 
mate test; for this reason the pragmatically inclined sociolo- 
gist tends to be skeptical with respect to any instrument 
(theory, concept, method, technique, etc.) and refuses to al- 
low its conversion from a tool into an idol. 

This American tendency to view and evaluate any heuristic 
device from the standpoint of its instrumental value in con- 
tinuing an experiential (research) process gives considerable 
flexibility and adaptability to methodology. Nevertheless 
there are certain dangers involved in it. The dangers are 
similar to those of empiricism, and can be briefly summed 
up as “normlessness,” lack of direction and continuity, vacil- 
lation between conflicting approaches, concern with immedi- 
acy of problems and hence a lack of “long-run” vision. The 
primary contributions of the pragmatic point of view to 
methodology seem to lie in its emphasis on instrumentalism, 
experimental design (controlled experience), and modest 
working theory. Insofar as the emphasis is on these latter 
features rather than the former, American methodology has 
attained a “hardheadedness” rather than succumbed to a 
““‘headlessness.”’ 


The Summing Up. There is still a vast disorder in sociology. 
Cumulative growth has been slow and has involved many 
methodological twistings and turnings as evidenced by the 
various competing trends. Sociology has no definitive answers 
to society’s major problems; it frequently seems to be preoc- 
cupied with the trivial. There are elements in modern soci- 
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ology, however, that show distinct promise of development 
toward a reliable science. The selection of problems, formu- 
lation of procedures, and creation and application of tech- 
niques in modern sociology indicate a significant growth in 
methodological sophistication. 

In retrospect it would seem that one of the most significant 
symptoms of movement into the epoch of unparalleled 
growth was the post-World War I publication of The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America (1920). The publication of 
this monumental work by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znan- 
iecki certainly cannot be held as the cause of the develop- 
ments in sociology, but it does represent in significant fashion 
the break with the classical systematists and their speculative 
sociology, and the entry into the period of empirical develop- 
ment with all of its methodical and technical improvements. 
The authors writing with reference to their Polish Peasant 
(pp. 1832-33) made the following comment: “Our work 
does not pretend to give any definite and universally valid 
sociological truths, nor to constitute a permanent model of 
sociological research; it merely claims to be a monograph, as 
nearly complete as possible under the circumstances, of a 
limited group at a certain period of its evolution, which may 
suggest studies of other groups, more detailed and more per- 
fect methodically, thus helping the investigation of modern 
living societies to rise above its present stage of journalistic 
impression and preparing the ground for the determination 
of .. . general laws of human behavior.” 

The preceding comment effectively expresses the general 
sociological outlook emerging at the time. The point of view 
represented by that comment is still characteristic of modern 
sociology.® 

9 An extensive elaboration of the ideas expressed in this article, in addition 
to a treatment of relevant procedures and techniques, may be found in: John 
C. McKinney, “The Development of Methodology, Procedures, and Tech- 
niques in American Sociology Since World War I” in Howard Becker and 


Alvin Boskoff, ed., Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1957). 


